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1906 @ 1956 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


The Golden Jubilee and the publication 
of the thousandth volume of the most 
comprehensive series of its kind, ranging over 
all great literature in or translated into English 


+ 


PUBLICATION MARCH 29 
No. 1000 ARISTOTLE: METAPHYSICS 


' Edited and translated by JOHN WARRINGTON. Introduction by SIR 
DAVID ROSS, K.B.E., M.A., D.LITT., Former President of the Aristotelian Society. 
A work whose claim to permanence is indisputable, a work recognized through- 
out the world as of basic importance in the history of civilization, here rendered 

as easily comprehensible as possible to the Everyman reader. VLE 


No. 999 Alessandco MANZONI: THE BETROTHED 


I Promessi Sposi, translated from the Italian by ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. 
The first and greatest of all Italian novels in the translation which has contri- 
buted more than any other single factor to the recognition in the English- 
speaking world of Manzoni’s greatness. 576 pages. 7s. 


+ 


These volumes bring the number of volumes in the larger format up to 
250, and there are well over 400 volumes in the original format at §s. each. 
Booksellers have sold to the reading public 42,000,000 Everyman books so 
far. Ask for the descriptive Everyman’s Library catalogue of the works of 
§00 great authors of all times, classified in thirteen sections: Biography, 
Fiction, Poetry and Drama, Philosophy and Religion, Travel, etc. 


J-M-DENT & SONS LTD 
ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET LONDON WC2 


Publishers of Everyman’s Library - 
[x front] 
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TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Ginn and Company publish a new pocket edition 
Shakespeare (68” x 


A SHORTER SHAKESPEARE 


arranged by Henry S. Taylor, M.A. (Oxon). 


Senior English Master, St. George's School, Harpenden, 
formerly Assistant Master, The King’s School, Macclesfield 


Some points to look for 


%* 4 titles in this series are now ready: 
The Merchant of Venice 
Julius Caesar 


4 more titles will be published during 1956: 
Twelfth Night 
Macbeth 


The aim of A Shorter Shakespeare is to present the 
lays in a form in which they may readily be enjoyed 
“ those who frequently find Shakespeare boring 
or who do not read him at all. Most of the texts are 
reduced to about two-thirds of their original length. 


%* The editor believes that each scene should be read 
as a unit, without interruptions. Notes are, therefore, 
kept to a minimum and arranged so as to come under 
the reader’s eye at the beginning of each scene. 


* To assist comprehension without interruption once 
a scene has started, the text has been simplified, (a) 
by cutting; (6) by slight emendation. A reading of 
several consecutive pages of one of the texts will, it 
is hoped, quickly dispel any idea that Shakespeare 


As You Like It 
Henry V 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Henry IV, Part 1 


has been ‘savaged’. 


* The cast-line, or dramatis persone, has been care- 
fully compiled with an eye to the classroom. Every 
speaking part, however menial, is separately indicated. 


First list of titles 


COMEDIES 
As You Like It 
The Merchant of Venice 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Twelfth Night 
The Tempest 
HISTORIES 
Henry IV, Part 1 
Henry IV, Part 2 
Henry V 
TRAGEDIES 
Julius Caesar 
Macbeth 
Hamlet 
Romeo and Juliet 


Each volume about 96 pages, price 2s. 6d. 


THE FORMAT. The cover design is by 
Dick Hart and the plays are grouped in 
colour: comedies—yellow, histories—blue, 
tragedies-silver-grey. The new 
Pilgrim type face, based on designs by 
Eric Gill, is easily legible and at the 
same time elegant. 


SEND NOW FOR LOAN COPIES 


To: GINN & COMPANY, LTD., 

7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Please send details of A Shorter Shakespeare and a 
loan copy of ‘As You Like It.......... » ‘Henry V’.......... . 
‘The Merchant of Venice’......... ‘Julius Caesar”.......... 

(Tick what is wanted) 
Name 
School 
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New Readings 
in Shakespeare 
C. J. SISSON 


An addition to the Shakespeare 
Problem Series. Professor Sisson 
discusses, play by play, sugges- 
tions made in recent years for the 
clarification of difficult passages 
in the text. Volume I, Introduc- 
tion, Comedies, Poems; Volume 
II, Histories, Tragedies. 

45s. net the set 


Shakespeare 


Survey 9 


EDITED BY 
A. NICOLL 


The main theme of this ninth 
annual for scholars and playgoers 
is Hamlet. Contributors include 
E. MARTIN BROWNE, FREDSON BOW- 
ERS, and J. DOVER WILSON. There 
are international notes, reviews of 
the London and Stratford seasons, 
and of the year’s contributions to 
Shakespeare study. 

21s. net 


Walter Pater 
LORD DAVID CECIL 


In his Rede Lecture for 1955 
Lord David Cecil traces Pater’s 
intellectual growth and literary 
method, and shows that he exerted 
a profound influence on English 
taste and thought. 

2s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


D. H. Lawrence: 
Selected Literary 
Criticism 
Edited by ANTHONY BEAL 


Here, for the first time, Lawrence’s most 
important literary criticism is collected 
together in one volume. Hitherto the 
reader looking for Lawrence’s literary 
opinions has had to search through a 
number of books and amongst much 
extraneous material. As a result, his 
criticism has not been so much read nor 
its greatness so widely recognised as it 
deserves to be. 
This collection shows him in all his 
power and brilliance as one of the great 
English critics. 

‘A perpetually interesting, lively, and 
stimulating volume.’ The Times. 


440 pages 21s. 


Selected Poems of 
Robert Browning 


Edited by JAMES REEVES 


BROWNING’S collected poems run to 
fifteen hundred closely printed columns 
—and the student may well be puzzled 
to know where to begin. Mr. Reeves has 
selected fifty of the finest and most 
representative poems, annotated them 
where necessary, and supplied an illu- 
minating biographical and critical intro- 
duction. Browning is revealed as a 
major poet whom we cannot afford to 
neglect. 


Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


ALSO IN 
THE POETRY BOOKSHELF 


The Selected Poems of 
D. H. LAWRENCE 4s. 
JOHN DONNE 6s. 
JOHN CLARE Ts. 6d. 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 6s. 
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Three new English courses for 1956 


English for Primary Schools 
WILLIAM P. CLELAND MA 


THIS course, based on careful analysis of the needs and ability of the primary school child, 
provides a sound introduction to English. It begins by making the transition from infant to 
junior work as smooth as possible, with the generous use of illustration. Introduction to the 
land of story is by way of fable and myth from folk-lore and classical sources, and the 
material has been presented in two-page units, allowing close integration of illustration and 
text. The books give 20 fortnightly lessons divided into three term’s work and nowhere is 
the importance of grammar forgotten. Two-page tests conclude each term’s work ensuring 


adequate revision. 
BOOK 1 3s 6d BOOK 2 3s 6d BOOKS 3 and 4 in preparation 


Clear English 
D. S. FINLAYSON MA B Ed and T. D. SMITH MA 


EVERY secondary modern or junior secondary school teacher who has had to struggle to 
interest less-able pupils in writing and understanding simple English will applaud this course. 
The books set out to capture the children’s interest and co-operation; the liberal 
illustrations are the basis for many of the exercises ; the co-ordinated exercises each make 
a different approach but all lead to better comprehension and expression ; in the twice 
weekly lessons of the books the material is carefully graded, and in the early stages much 
encouragement is given through success. 

BOOK 1 3s 6d BOOK 2 3s 6d 


BOOK 3 4s 3d BOOK 4 4s 3d 


A Grammar School English Course 
B. J. PENDLEBURY MA 


THIS series of four books covers all the work necessary for the English Language papers of 
the GCE at Ordinary Level. It distinguishes itself from the usual run of such courses by its 
methodical step-by-step progress from the first page to the last, and by its liveliness. Each 
book contains 18 lessons, one for each fortnight of the term throughou: the year, and 
each lesson has sections devoted to comprehension, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary and 
composition. 

BOOKS 1 and 2 ready shortly 


BOOKS 3 and 4 in preparation 


inspection copies from the Educational Manager 
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Memorial Bulletin 


KEATS SHELLEY 
BYRON LEIGH HUNT 


Contributors to current number: 
EDMUND BLUNDEN J. B. LEISHMAN 
LESLIE A. MARCHAND SYLVA NORMAN 
NERINA MEDICI DI MARIGNANO GIGLIUCCI 


HERBERT HUSCHER MARION KINGSTON 
W. G. BEBBINGTON URSULA ORANGE 


Back numbers available (Nos. 3 & 4 at 6s.) 


DOROTHY HEWLETT 


ENGLISH EVERY DAY 


BY R. E. HOUSEMAN, M.A., LONDON, M.Ed., MANCHESTER 


In this new approach to the study of English, the author has covered thorough- 
ly and in a most entertaining manner all the aspects of the subject in relation 
to its everyday use. 

Book I, dealing with the fundamentals, describes with the aid of innumerable 
examples, the work that words in sentences can do. Books II and III, building 
on this foundation, enlarge on the practical aspects of both oral and written 
English and relate them to the pupils’ activities at school and at home. Because 
so much depends in daily life upon clarity and precision in speech, emphasis 
has been laid on oral work; description, debate, the conduct of meetings, and 
conversation all finding appropriate places in the books. Very many exercises, 
all carefully devised, add to the value of each lesson. 

The series is unique and can be used in any syllabus. It will be found of par- 
ticular value in the Modern and Technical High Schools now being developed. 


BookI 121 pages. Boards, 5s. 6d. 
Book II 123 pages. Illustrated Boards, 5s. 6d. 
Book III 145 pages. Illustrated Boards, 6s. Od. 


Each book 8} by 5% inches. 


Prospectus or inspection copies available on request 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LIMITED 


30-32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Keats-Shelley 


Articles on 


Geoffrey 
Johnson 
THE MAGIC STONE 


No. VI (now out) 


Price 7s. 6d. (postage 6d.) 


Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
patterns of significance.” 


11 Lion Gate Gardens 


Richmond . Surrey 7/ ou 


ROBERT HALE 


poet to be watched”’ 
—sIR IFOR EVANS 


Poetry Review: “Tennyson likened 
poetry to shot silk. This image 
applies perfectly to the poetry of 
Geoffrey Johnson, who has the 
true poet’s approach to experience 
and a fastidious distaste for shoddi- 
ness. Here are poems to which one 
may return and find that a shift of 
mood or circumstance has caused 
the weave to glance with new 
colours and with unsuspected 
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The Association’s Jubilee: April 28 


F pew 28 of this year will mark the fiftieth birthday of the English Association. Our Jubilee is 
being made the occasion of a special volume of Essays and Studies, and in the Summer Number 
of English we shall hope to publish some features appropriate to the occasion. 

Meanwhile, we hope that members will respond generously to the appeal recently made by the Chair- 
man and Honorary Treasurer of the Association for contributions towards establishing a Reserve Fund; 
both to mark the fiftieth year of the Association’ s existence and as a sign of satisfaction that over so long 
a period, and despite the dangers and difficulties of two world wars, our work has been carried on in 


accordance with the ideals of the founders. 


Donations should be sent to the Secretary of the Association at 8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7 


Notes and Observations 
SCHOOLS AND VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


tbe affairs of the teaching profession, 
which cannot but concern the Association 
and should concern the whole country, are 
in a controversial state. To what extent the 
teachers are justified in resisting so strongly 
contributing 6 instead of 5 per cent. towards 
their pensions is a matter for debate. What is 
unjustifiable on any grounds is the language 
which those in high places have adopted in 
treating the subject. It would have been diffi- 
cult to conceive any phrase more maladroit 
than Sir David Eccles’s ‘song and dance’, which 
has rivalled Mr. Bevan’s ‘vermin’. The Times, 
however, surpassed it in a leading article on 
Cabinet changes which remarked that ‘Sir 
David Eccles is rightly left to his task of getting 
some sense into the teachers’. Meanwhile the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was reported as 
saying that the teachers’ attitude was ‘petty’. 
Those who think it fitting to be so provocative 
in dealing with a matter which may adversely 
affect a large proportion of our child popula- 
tion incur a serious responsibility. 


For the handling of the dispute, even more 
than the dispute itself, has raised the whole 
question of voluntary work performed in 
schools, and before any more insults are hurled 
at the teachers, it is high time some clear 
thinking on the subject is done. Much of the 
most valuable work in schools is voluntary and 
depends entirely on goodwill: to jeopardize 
that goodwill is to inflict far greater harm on 
the children than by any such detail as the 
non-collection of savings (which in any case 
the parents should collect themselves). Prob- 
ably the most useful contribution to the con- 
flict was the letter to The Times froma chairman 
of a local education authority who argued that 
the time had come to differentiate between 
teachers who only do their minimum legal 
hours and those who also devote themselves 
generously to out-of-school activities: let the 
latter be paid extra in proportion to their 
services. The writer of the letter says this may 
appear a policy of despair: but there is really 
no reason so to regard it. It may not conform 
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2 Notes and Observations 


to the ideals with which many, including the 
present writer, were brought up, but times have 
changed, and in our tougher economic world 
it might well prove a more satisfactory system 
for all concerned. In no other profession is so 
much extra done for nothing by so many: why 
should it be expected of teachers, especially if 


it is to be made a reproach to them if they 
withhold any voluntary service? However the 
dispute develops, let us hope the authorities 
will show a more comprehensive grasp and use 
more appropriate language. It is not a subject 
for hard hitting, which will only smash the 
pavilion windows. G. B. 


The Use of Original Sources for the 
Development of a Theme: 


Eliot in Murder in the Cathedral 


By J. T. BOULTON 
Lecturer in English Literature, University of Nottingham 


HE recent publication of English Historical 

Documents 1042-1189 (ed. Douglas and 
Greenaway) makes more readily available 
translated selections from the contemporary 
narratives of the murder of Thomas a Becket.’ 
These selections bring to one’s notice in a 
quite startling way the ‘limited . . . historical 
facts’ to which Eliot refers in Poetry and Drama 
as being to hand for the writing of Murder in the 
Cathedral. They convince the present writer 
that Eliot knew the narratives intimately and 
used them extensively where they could best 
assist to realize his central theme: the conflict 
between the values and attitudes of religion 
and those of ‘Secularism’ as he defines it in 
Religion and Literature. He says there that people 
who hold the assumptions of Secularism ‘con- 
cern themselves only with changes of a tem- 
poral, material, and external nature; they 
concern themselves with morals only of a 
collective nature’. He then quotes from an 
exposition of this ‘faith’ which had recently 
caught his eye; it begins: ‘In our morality the 
one single test of any moral question is whether 
it impedes or destroys in any way the power of 
the individual to serve the State.’* Now these 


1 That Eliot could not (presumably) have had access 
to these particular translations—Professor Douglas de- 
scribes the majority as ‘independent’ (op. cit., p. 702)— 
is in itself interesting in view of the argument developed 
in this essay. 


are the assumptions which underlie the argu- 
ments and apologies of the Knights: they are 
men ‘who put [their] country first’; they con- 
sider the ideal state one which unites ‘spiritual 
and temporal administration, under the central 
government’; and they approve of the ‘just 
subordination of the pretensions of the Church 
to the welfare of the State’.2 These are the ‘morals 
of a collective nature’ to which Eliot refers. 
Becket, on the other hand, when he overcomes 
the temptations, is unconcerned with ‘temporal, 
material, and external’ values: 


It is not in time that my death shall be 
known; 
It is out of time that my decision is taken 


I give my life 
To the Law of God above the Law of Man. 


He has become ‘the instrument of God’. Con- 
sequently, he and the Knights argue from 
different premises—the Fourth Knight later 
complains that Becket ‘evaded our questions’— 
and whereas the Knights try to confine the 
argument to the question of Becket’s individual 
responsibility to the State, Becket has in mind 


2 Eliot: Selected Prose (ed. J. Hayward, Penguin, 1953), 
P- 43- 
3 My italics. Throughout, references to the play are 
taken from the 1947 reprint of the 3rd edition. 
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Eliot in ‘Murder in the Cathedral’ 3 


a quite distinct allegiance. Something of the 
precision with which Eliot conceived his theme 
becomes clearer from an examination of his 
handling of source material. 

There is no need—even if there were space 
—to reproduce the whole account of Becket’s 
martyrdom: the interested reader will find 
it in Professor Douglas’s book. Some of the 
evidence must, however, be given. It is clear 
from the outset that once Eliot decided on the 
limits of the dramatic action—‘I wanted to 
concentrate on death and martyrdom’'—he 
adhered faithfully to the outline, and often to 
the detail, of the events described by contem- 
porary witnesses. 

The first important debt is to Herbert of 
Bosham’s description of Becket’s journey from 
Sandwich to Canterbury (1 Dec. 1170) which 
provides Eliot (in the Messenger’s speech) with 
the controlling idea of the resemblance to 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem: 


‘he was welcomed by the poor of the land as 
a victim sent from heaven, . . . Christ’s poor 
received him with the victor’s laurels and as 
the Lord’s anointed. So wherever the arch- 
bishop passed, a swarm of poor folk, small 
and great, young and old, flocked to meet 
him, some prostrating themselves in the way 
before him, others tearing off their garments 
and strewing them in the way, crying aloud, 
again and again, “Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.”’’ 


(There is, by the way, ample justification here 
for a Chorus of ‘poor’ women.) Eliot uses the 
hint well: in the Messenger’s speech he gives 
the audience an easily recognizable parallel 
(as he had done four years earlier in Triumphal 
March), at once introducing the idea of fore- 
ordained sacrifice and beginning the elaborate 
pattern of links between Becket and the tradi- 
tion of Christian martyrdom which is such a 
marked feature of the lead-up to the murder; 
and the inevitable collision between the two 
protagonists (Becket and Henry) is also kept 
in view. At once, in fact, the dual significance 
of events is underlined: they are significant on 
the level of ‘character’ and sub specie aeternitatis. 

William fitz Stephen records Becket’s text 
for his Christmas Day sermon, but the sermon 
as it appears in the play is Eliot’s own creation. 


For this, the central point in the play where 
the conflict in Becket’s mind is finally resolved 
and the theme of sacrifice finds its most com- 
plete analysis and statement, only the gist of 
the final paragraph is found in the original 
narrative. 

“The most convincing proof of Eliot’s reliance 
on secondary material to portray the clash of 
individual minds—that is, to speak in the ‘third 
voice’ of poetry—comes in the section of the 
play which begins with the entry of the Knights 
and ends with the murder of Becket. Apart 
from choric utterances nearly the whole of this 
section, either in the controlling ideas or the 
almost exact pattern of the speeches, can be 
traced to the original narrative by Edward 
Grim. The four Knights, ‘well known to the 
archbishop’s household’, enter; they are offered 
food which they scorn, ‘thirsting for blood 
rather than for food’; Becket receives them but 
does not immediately address them; he greets 
them ‘in a friendly manner’ but they ‘straight- 
way answered his greeting with curses and 
ironically prayed that God might help him’. 
Eliot’s interpretation of this last detail shows 
how vivid was his understanding of the angered 
reaction of Secularism to the servant who 
changes his allegiance. After Becket’s demand 
that ‘These things should not be spoken in 
private or in the chamber, but in public’, the 
Priests return and foil the first murderous 
attack. Immediately following this event Grim 
records the speech of fitz Urse: 


‘When the king made peace with you and 
all disputes were settled, he sent you back to 
your own see, as you requested; but you, in 
contrary fashion, adding insult to injury, 
have broken the peace, and in your pride 
have wrought evil in yourself against your 
lord. For those, by whose ministry the king’s 
son was crowned and invested with the 
honours of sovereignty, you with obstinate 
pride have condemned with sentence of 
suspension. You have also bound with the 
chain of anathema those servants of the king 
by whose counsel and prudence the business 
of the kingdom is transacted. From this it is 
manifest that you would take away the crown 
from the king’s son if you had the power. 
But now the plots and schemes you have 


1 Eliot: Selected Prose (edn. cit.), p. 78. 
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4 Original Sources for the Development of a Theme 


hatched in order to carry out your designs 
against your lord the king are known to all 
men. Say therefore whether you are prepared 
to come into the king’s presence and make 
answer to these charges.’ 


It is not necessary at this point to analyse the 
parallel speeches in Murder in the Cathedral: the 
most rapid glance will show that Eliot divides 
the one speech between his first three Knights, 
reproducing the whole content and, in places, 
actual phrases. The same is true of Becket’s 
reply: 

‘Never was it my wish, as God is my wit- 
ness, to take away the crown from my lord 
the king’s son or to diminish his power; 
rather would I wish him three crowns and 
help him to obtain the greatest realms of the 
earth....’ 


Never was it my wish 

To uncrown the King’s son, or to diminish 

His honour and power... . 

I would wish him three crowns rather than 
one. 


This analysis of the interchange between Becket 
and the Knights could be continued, and it 
would show conclusively that Eliot has relied 
for the detail, the general tone, and the order 
of the speeches (even though certain phrases 
are transposed from their original position) on 
the contemporary narrative. Later, when the 
Knights withdraw, the Priests urge Becket that 
‘it was not becoming for him to absent himself 
from vespers’; Becket lingers, ‘awaiting that 
happy hour of consummation’, refusing to 
avoid ‘the executioner, that the fury of the 
wolves, satiated with the blood of the shepherd, 
might spare the sheep’—comments by Grim 
which Eliot gives, whole or in part, to Becket 
when speaking of himself. The force of Becket’s 
command to unbar the doors was possibly 
suggested by Grim’s descriptive title for the 
Archbishop, ‘Christ’s doughty champion’, and 
the speech which follows has clearly influenced 
Eliot’s writing while agreeing with his own 
interpretation of the event: 

‘It is not meet to make a fortress of the 
house of prayer, the Church of Christ, which, 
even if it be not closed, affords sufficient 
protection to its children; by suffering rather 
than by fighting shall we triumph over the 


enemy; for we are come to suffer, not to 

resist.’ 

‘By suffering rather than by fighting shall we 
triumph’ is Eliot’s—and Christianity’s—answer 
to Secularism. Had we not already had The 
Waste Land with its ‘Give, Surrender, Self- 
Control’ (although the immediate source of 
those self-denying virtues is not Christian), 
Ash Wednesday with its tone of humility and self- 
abnegation, some of the choruses from The Rock, 
among other things, the discovery of this idea 
in Grim might have been extremely significant. 
As itis, the occurrence of the idea in the original 
narrative was merely fortuitous for Eliot. 

The small detail in the Priests’ panic-stricken 
plea for Becket to fly, ‘Up the stair. To the 
roof. To the crypt’, is found in William fitz 
Stephen’s account. He suggests that Becket 
might easily have fled: ‘the crypt was near at 
hand .. . he might have climbed by a spiral 
staircase to the arched chambers in the roof of 
the church.’ 

A further comment by Grim on Becket’s be- 
haviour in face of death—‘The righteous shall 
be as bold as a lion and without fear’—re- 
appears in the play: 


It is the just man who 
Like a bold lion, should be without fear. 


It may also have provided Eliot with the con- 
trolling thought for the Knights’ drunken 
chant, ‘Come down Daniel to the lion’s den’. 
Only a taunt phrased in these terms would 
demand such a reply from Becket. And so to 
the end of the section with the murder of 
the Archbishop, Eliot adhered closely to his 
authority for the brisk exchanges between 
Becket and his murderers. The speech reported 
by Grim— 


‘I, too, am ready to die for my Lord, that 
in my blood the Church may obtain peace 
and liberty; but in the name of Almighty 
God I forbid you to harm any of my men, 
whether clerk or lay’"— 


becomes in the play: 


For my Lord I am now ready to die, 

That His Church may have peace and 
liberty. 

Do with me as you will, to your hurt and 
shame; 
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But none of my people, in God’s name, 
Whether layman or clerk, shall you touch. 
This I forbid. 


The final exchange between Becket and fitz 
Urse (Eliot’s First Knight) is a faithful record 
of the facts, as are Becket’s last words—he 
‘commended his cause and that of the Church 
to God and St. Mary and the blessed martyr, 
St. Denys’—which Eliot slightly extends by 
the traditional phrasing of the liturgy. 

All the evidence is not given here, but it is 
clear enough that Eliot uses extensively his 
authoritative source—and Professor Douglas 
claims Grim as the best authority—selecting 
from it ideas, phrases, and whole speeches to 
forward the action and develop the theme of 
his play. The selection does not seem to have 
been a difficult task. While Eliot is not a hero- 
worshipper of Becket as Grim was, both men 
approach the event of Becket’s death from much 
the same angle. Grim sees Becket as ‘a man of 
God’, ‘Christ’s champion’, ‘Christ’s doughty 
champion’, and if one interprets these de- 
scriptive titles to mean that Becket was an 
advocate for the religious attitude to life, a 
man who has ‘lost his will in the will of 
God’ and whose single purpose is sacrifice to 
God’s overriding purpose, in opposition to 
the man-centred creed of Secularism concerned 
with ‘morals only of a collective nature’— 
then Eliot’s attitude is not very different from 
Grim’s. That Eliot can so readily use Grim’s 
phrases—and not only those which are pri- 
marily of narrative value—surely supports this 
claim. Neither, perhaps, was the problem of 
transposing prose statements into verse very 
troublesome. In Poetry and Drama, while dis- 
claiming any permanent discovery from his 
experiments in Murder in the Cathedral, Eliot 
says he had in mind ‘the versification of Every- 
man’, The tradition behind the idiom of Every- 
man is clearly biblical, and the same tradition 
lies behind Grim’s (Latin) language. The idiom 
of the two languages being so nearly identical 
must undoubtedly have diminished Eliot’s dif- 
ficulty in this respect. 

But what general conclusions does this matter 
suggest? Not merely that Eliot borrowed 
material—this would be neither surprising nor 
new. He indicates as much in Poetry and Drama: 
‘I did not want . . . to tamper unscrupulously 


with the meagre records as Tennyson had done.’ 
The manner of the borrowing and the light 
this throws on Eliot’s realization of his theme 
are the things of most concern here. Some 
examination of the section of the play in which 
the borrowings are concentrated—Part II as 
far as the murder—becomes essential. 

The idea to be emphasized is that of willing, 
self-dedicated sacrifice in accordance with the 
definition of a Christian martyr in the sermon. 
The opening chorus (added in the 2nd edition) 
introduces this theme by stressing the need for 
preparation and self-dedication—‘the world 
must be cleaned in the winter-—before man 
is fit to make the sacrifice which is at once 
painful and joyful—‘bitter spring’: death and 
rebirth. This leads directly to a religious inter- 
pretation of the theme in terms of the liturgy— 
the introit of the Saints and Martyrs—which 
sets the ensuing action in a context of a sacrifi- 
cial tradition as well as in a tradition of sanctity. 
Not until this careful preparation is completed 
is it opportune to lead to “The critical moment’ 
in which ‘The eternal design may appear’. At 
this point Eliot has recourse to the material 
taken from the contemporary narratives, and 
what becomes apparent is not his indebtedness 
but his skill in weaving ‘foreign’ material into 
a theme which concentres everything in the 
play—the clash between the values and atti- 
tudes of Secularism ana those of religion. The 
‘curses’ with which Grim says the Knights 
greeted Becket are significantly interpreted by 
Eliot in a choric speech by his Knights in 
which the claim that the rights of the individual 
must subserve the collective will, that the 
authority of the State overrides all others, is 
uppermost. The Knights depict the conflict as 
between personalities only, Becket and Henry, 
and avoid reference to any other authority. In 
his reply—‘Saving my order’—Becket im- 
mediately introduces the authority which, for 
him, demands prime consideration. But again 
the Knights revile Becket on personal grounds, 
and when he puts the question, ‘Loyal? to 
whom?’, the answer of Secularism thunders 
out: “The King.?, It is not necessary to give to 
Becket the question which is implicit, ‘Which 
King?’: the secular and religious antipathy 
has been made sufficiently clear for the audience 
to put this question for themselves. Instead, 
Becket maintains his ironic imperturbability 
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6 Original Sources for the Development of a Theme 


which incenses the Knights to make the attack 
on him which is frustrated by the returning 
Priests. To this point Eliot is provided by his 
authorities only with the bare outline of the 
significant action. He can therefore interpret 
their clues to his own purpose, bringing out the 
clash of values which, for him, the conflict of 
individuals represents, So far, then, it is a kind 
of prologue which the remaining action until 
Becket’s death will elaborate and fulfil. Eliot’s 
difficulty was still to come, when speeches re- 
corded by Grim were to be incorporated while 
the central conflict of ideas was maintained. 
The long speech by fitz Urse (quoted above, 
p. 3) was the first to be faced. At the same 
time Eliot had to provide certain information 
on the dispute between King and Archbishop. 
This occupies him in the opening speech of the 
First Knight, together with some extension of 
one phrase recorded by Grim, “The King made 
peace with you’, in the Third Knight’s first 
speech. For the rest Grim is his, at times literal, 


source. Again the Knights in their speeches © 


confine the issue to one of temporal, govern- 
mental matters between two _ individuals: 
Becket is at fault (according to Secularism) 
because he introduced into the conflict the 
values and penalties of religion. He, on the 
other hand, emphasizes that his allegiance is to 
God and His representative, the Pope. The 
Knights’ failure (or refusal) to recognize this 
other allegiance is reiterated by their stressing 
Becket’s personal responsibility for the excom- 
munications. Eliot’s use of Grim at this point 
is interesting. Grim’s record of the Knights’ 
reply is: ‘It was through you they were sus- 
pended; do you absolve them?’ In the play 
this becomes: 


1st Knight: Through you they were sus- 
pended. 

end Knight: By you be this amended. 

3rd Knight: Absolve them. 

1st Knight: Absolve them. 


Breaking up the original in this way is ob- 
viously a gain in dramatic stress and intensity; 
it is also a gain in thematic emphasis. The re- 
peated “Through you’, “By you’, again confines 
the conflict to Becket and the King as indi- 
viduals, and the repeated command (not a 
request as in Grim) for absolution still more 
restricts it to a personal responsibility. Having 


achieved this isolation of the conflict in the 
Knights’ speeches, Eliot finds himself able to 
use almost verbatim Grim’s record of Becket’s 
reply: 

‘I do not deny that it was done through 
me, but it is beyond my power and utterly 
incompatible with my dignity to absolve 
those whom the lord pope has bound. Let 
them go to him, on whom redounds the 
injury and contempt they have shown to- 
wards me and their mother, the Church of 
Christ at Canterbury. 


I do not deny 
That this was done through me. But it is not I 
Who can loose those whom the Pope has 
bound. 
Let them go to him, upon whom redounds 
Their contempt towards me, their contempt 
towards the Church shown. 


Despite the obvious closeness, the changes here 
are important—and they are consistently in- 
tended to widen, not confine (as in the Knights’ 
speeches), the conflict and its significance. 
Eliot omits Becket’s statement that the absolu- 
tion was ‘utterly incompatible with my dignity’ 
since this would have been for him a false 
emphasis; it would have introduced the per- 
sonal issue, whereas Becket, by this stage in the 
play, is an agent whose private dignity is of 
no account. Moreover, the direct mention of 
Canterbury would again have restricted the 
significance of the excommunicated bishops’ 
action: their offence was not to be construed 
as an injury against an individual bishop or 
see—that was merely its outward shape—but 
against the Church Catholic. Such minute 
changes indicate the precision and clarity with 
which Eliot had seen the theme of his play. 
The same clear vision is apparent in Becket’s 
bold reply to the announcement of his banish- 
ment. It begins on a personal note—‘seven 
years were my people without My presence’— 
which recalls the earlier use of this phrase, 
stresses the social effect of the banishment, and 
reminds one that the relationships between 
Becket and the people of Canterbury were 
human as well as priestly. The speech con- 
tinues in this vein: Becket is not wholly, then, 
to be deprived of personal feelings. The re- 
iterated ‘seven years’ is clearly a phrase of 
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personal significance and the more elaborate 
rhyme scheme raises the speech above an im- 
personal pronouncement to the level of indi- 
vidual emotion. But the last two lines are 
interesting. Grim’s report of the speech includes 
the sentence: ‘from this day forth no one shall 
see the sea between me and my church.’ Eliot 
interprets this: 


Never again, you must make no doubt, 
Shall the sea run between the shepherd and 
his fold. 


The change once more is in the direction of 
impersonalization: Becket the agent of God, 
not the individual with his own pride and 
courage, is the focal point. The generalized 
traditional connotation of ‘shepherd’ and ‘fold’ 
is obviously valuable here. 

The Knights then resume their attack on 
the individual who has dared to flout ‘the 
King’s justice, the King’s majesty’, and Grim’s 
account was easy to interpret with this em- 
phasis. However, Becket’s resolute retort, which 
clarifies the conflict between the secular and 
religious attitudes very precisely, owes little to 
Grim. His account reads: 


‘Whoever shall presume to violate the 
decrees of the holy Roman see or the laws of 
Christ’s Church, and shall refuse to come of 
his own accord and make satisfaction, who- 
soever he be, I will not spare him, nor will 
I delay to inflict ecclesiastical censures upon 
the delinquent.’ 


Eliot, at the same point, gives Becket this 
speech: 


It is not I who insult the King, 

And there is a higher than I or the King. 

It is not I, Becket from Cheapside, 

It is not against me, Becket, that you strive. 

It is not Becket who pronounces doom, 

But the Law of Christ’s Church, the judge- 
ment of Rome. 


The redistribution of emphasis is highly impor- 
tant. Earlier in the play Becket prides himself 
as ‘Delegate to deal the doom of damnation’, 
but by this stage he has changed. Accord- 
ingly the emphasis in Grim’s account is false 
to Eliot’s purpose: Eliot therefore transfers it 
from the punishment awaiting the wrong- 


doer, to Becket, not as a man able to inflict 
punishment but as an agent of a power superior 
to individual or king. Here with unmistakable 
cogency is the religious answer to Secularism— 
‘It is not I’—which does not evade personal 
responsibility but intensifies, while redirecting, 
it. The Knights’ reply, based on Grim’s record 
—‘We declare to you that you have spoken in 
peril of your head’—once more attempts to 
confine the issue: Becket is in danger of losing 
his own, single, life; he, as an individual, is 
guilty of treason against the secular authority. 
But his retort that his judge is ‘Rome’ and 
thence ‘God’s throne’ shows the individual 
secure in his rejection of Secularism. 

In Becket’s absence from the scene, the 
Chorus—‘I have smelt them the death-bringers’ 
—introduces another important note. The 
conflict between religion and Secularism must 
of necessity be expressed, dramatically, in terms 
of individuals, however much the Knights are 
shown deliberately to restrict the area of the 
conflict and Becket is seen to recognize their 
intention and oppose it. It was essential, then, 
that the audience should be implicated in the 
central issues, that the spiritual horror over- 
hanging the action should be conveyed to them 
in sensuous terms. This the choric speech 
achieves. Our ‘senses are quickened’ by the 
multitudinous, nightmarish sense-impressions 
in order that the pattern of significant action— 
the inevitable death of Becket and all it signi- 
fies—‘Is woven also in our veins, our brains.’ 
It is a necessary prerequisite to understanding 
‘An instant eternity of evil and wrong’ since 
the ‘horror’ is without any ‘definition’, it is 
‘out of life’ and ‘out of time’. Only by ‘con- 
senting’ to such an experience can we ‘recover 
the sense of religious fear, so that it may be 
overcome by religious hope’.'! On his return 
Becket underlines the significance of the choric 
speech (in words which owe nothing to Grim): 
the speech had compelled the audience to 
exist just for a moment at an intense level of 
perception and recognize the profound issues 
involved in human action—‘Human kind can- 
not bear very much reality.’ 

However ‘patiently bored’ an audience is 
prepared to be, it will not be content to remain 
long at this level, and Eliot returns to the con- 
temporary narrative to forward the action, 


t Idea of a Christian Society’, Eliot: Selected Prose (edn. cit.), p. 221. 
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8 Original Sources for the Development of a Theme 


The Priests’ terror, their anxiety for themselves 
and for Becket, owes much to Grim, as was 
indicated earlier (p. 4). Then the Chorus again 
—largely avoiding sensuous terms this time— 
conveys an impression of the horror of ‘empti- 
ness, absence, the Void’: the dark night of the 
soul (“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?’) before death. This is—despite the 
hackneyed phrase—the way of the Cross: 
physical torment, spiritual void, resolution, 
death. At such a moment the contemporary 
narrator was inadequate and it was left to the 
poet’s sense of the essential issues involved to 
enable the Chorus to reflect ‘in their emotions 
the significance of the action’. 

At once the action is resumed: the danger of 
impatient boredom had to be avoided. The 
command ‘Unbar the doors!’ is given by 
Becket who, in answer to the Priests’ plea that 
the Knights be regarded as wild beasts, makes 
abundantly clear his representative impor- 
tance. In opposition to the secular attitude he 
refuses to defer to the ‘facts’ and ‘argue by 
results’. He is concerned only with ‘the Law 
of God above the Law of Man’. This phrase 
is Eliot’s own addition to his findings in the 
original sources; it is the clue to ‘the contem- 
porary relevance of the situation’ and it pro- 
vides an easy transition to his next borrowing 
from Grim: ‘It is not meet to make a fortress of 
the house of prayer...’ (cf. p. 4). Eliot’s 
addition intensifies the twentieth-century sig- 
nificance of Grim’s passage: to the ‘secular’ 
mentality patient self-dedication which involves 
suffering is incomprehensible—it is not a 
situation from which one can argue by im- 
mediate results.’ 

Eliot’s reliance on Grim for the theme of the 
Knights’ drunken song has been mentioned. 
He owes to him also the directing idea for 
Becket’s reply—‘Behold, I am ready to suffer 
in His name who redeemed me by His Blood’ 
—though, of course, Grirn is not the only 


1 The theme of necessary purgation through conscious 
suffering was of obvious importance in the 1940’s. Cf. (in 
addition to other references in Family Reunion, Four 


source for the idea. And Eliot’s final debt to 
Grim from this point to Becket’s death has 
already been noted (cf. pp. 4-5). 

The principal conclusions which emerge 
from this analysis are twofold: that Eliot 
visualized his theme—the conflict of the re- 
ligious and secular values and attitudes—with 
precision, in terms of human nature at a given 
point in time; and that his use of original 
sources, far from hampering, released imagina- 
tive energy for other important tasks. He did 
not need to individualize the Knights; they 
were simply representatives of Secularism and 
did not require characterization. They do, in 
fact, except perhaps in the prose apologies, 
‘add up’ to the one voice (of fitz Urse) re- 
corded by Grim. But at this stage in Eliot’s 
career as a playwright it was opportune that 
demands on his ‘negative capability’ could be 
diminished where possible. The original narra- 
tives, therefore, were valuable as a record of 
the language actually used by men in the 
situation with which he was concerned. The 
main requirement was that of selection: Grim’s 
narrative could be used only in so far as it 
brought out the central theme. That it was 
used in this way is surely proved by the evidence 
given. Some revision of the text was necessary 
in editions of the play after the first, but com- 
pared, say, with the ruthless excisions in the 
second edition of Fry’s Firstborn, it was of 
limited extent. Fry, one feels, recognized the 
theme of his play only when the first edition 
was in print—the revisions in the 1952 version 
indicate as much. For Eliot no such extensive 
revision was required: from the first he had 
something to say; he adhered to the original 
sources whenever they could help him to say 
it with precision and vigour; and he gained 
enormously by this method in experience of 
dramatic selection and in being imaginatively 
set free for the major tasks presented by the 
Chorus and by the dominant character, Becket. 


Quartets, &c.) Sidney Keyes, The Wilderness; Laurence 
Binyon, The Ruins; Greene, The Power and the Glory; Arthur 
Koestler, A Letter (1943),( The Golden Horizon (1953), p. 71). 
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The Poet’s Cat 


— in the greenhouse where the tongues of geraniums 
Lap the white air that dazzles like a bowl of milk, 
And where the mimulus stares with wide, yellow eyes, 

I let the shadows of the warm, wooden slats 

Stripe me, and the sun stroke me with a mild hand. 

I am sleek and dappled as a mackerel. All the world 

Is an echo to my streaked and tabbied coat. 

Ferns make a ladder of stripes on the tiled floor. 

Flowers are spotted, or threaded with a lace of gold. 
Leaves, blotched and freckled and furred, doze in the sun 
As if they too were cats. And he, my belonging, 

Sits in his chair, and has, for an hour or so 

My own insignia, distinguished ribbons of shadow 
Gartering his lean, plain legs. And over white paper 

He is making black streaks, no doubt copying my patterns 
As he does daily. Yes, he is something like me. 

Perhaps through contact I have brought some blessing. 
He sits often in the sun, as I do, and stares 

Blandly, but without purring. That is my gift. 

Men are silent. And yet, sometimes I wonder 

If they, too, think, if they feel pain, as we do. 

Can they know the moment of irreparable loss 

When the mouse-tail whisks out of sight through a crack in the wainscot? 
Can they realize the pang of the unattainable 

Bird blown beyond the claw spread out to clasp it, 
Mocking with a sputter of notes like rain on tin, 

Hollow, empty, the cat bereft forever? 

I do not think they can. For they lie sleeping 

When God’s own eye is staring wide and open 

In the dark sky, and over the lawns the long 

Tiger shadows are laid, velvet on grey. 

And we, moving like shadows moving, possess 

The secret, and bring it back into the daylight. 

Mouse between the paws, bird beating under the claw, 
What is it, and where? They will never know. 

It lies drowned in the pond of my amber eyes. 

It hovers above the snake-forked twitch of my tail. 

The white air dazzles like a bowl of milk, 

The geraniums lap the sunlight with a burning tongue, 
And I dream whilst he traces black lines across white paper. 
Can he come nearer, and who holds the answer? 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 
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Eight Types of Mistake in Comprehension 


By E. L. BLACK 
Lecturer in Education, University of Manchester 


SHOULD like to describe more briefly here 

what I have already described at greater 
length in the British Journal of Educational 
Psychology (February 1954). I classified under 
eight headings the errors in comprehension 
made by students in training colleges, and I 
believe that this classification is a useful one for 
teachers to have in mind when they are trying 
to discover whether their pupils have under- 
stood what has just been read. Although my 
examples are mostly taken from errors made by 
students, I believe that these eight types of 
error are just those that we must consider in 
trying to improve the reading of boys and girls 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen. My 
intention is not to deplore pupils’ failings so 
much as to indicate where teaching is most 
necessary and can be most helpful. Some of 
my statistical evidence is based on students’ 
answers to an objective test; they read 
seven fairly long paragraphs (from different 
sources) and were given sixty questions that 
usually involved choosing the best answer 
from five alternatives. But I should like to 
stress that the test was used only to investigate 
types of error that I had previously detected 
in students’ normal reading of novels, text- 
books, and newspapers. The excessive use of 
objective tests with eleven-year-old children 
has had a harmful effect upon the teaching of 
English in primary schools, but I would defend 
the occasional use of such tests with older pupils 
as a means of diagnosing their mistakes. 


1. Failures to understand a wriier’s intention 


Among students the most :mportant type of 
error in comprehension is the:r frequent failure 
to understand a writer’s intenion. They under- 
stand his surface meaning; but they do not 
realize what attitude he is adopting towards his 
topic and is seeking to pass on to them, they 
are not aware of the motive which leads him to 
present his material in a certain way, and they 
do not follow what moral or conclusion he seeks 
to draw. 


In Practical Criticism 1. A. Richards demon- 
strates that, ‘In addition to directing a fairly 
precise thought, most language simultane- 
ously endeavours to excite some refinement 
of feeling. ... This function of language fails at 
least as often as the communication of sense’ 
(p. 327). He divides meaning into four kinds 
(pp. 179 ff.) : 


I. Sense: the writer presents items for 
consideration; 
II. Feeling expressed by the writer about 
those items; 
III. Tone: the writer’s attitude to the 
readers; 
IV. Intention: the aims the writer tries to 
promote. 


I prefer to take II, III, and IV together, and 
to speak in more general terms of readers’ 
failures to realize what effect the writer’s 
facts or ideas are meant to have upon their 
judgments, attitudes, and emotions. 

Such errors are not confined to the reading 
of literature, for writers on politics must appeal 
to our emotions if they are going to inspire us 
to action, while writers on history and geo- 
graphy must appeal to our imagination if they 
are going to communicate more than mere 
facts. Even the scientist usually conveys in- 
directly an attitude towards his facts or ideas— 
an opinion that they are important or un- 
important, surprising or to be expected. There 
are, of course, dangers that writers may misuse 
emotive writing in ignoble causes; but there is 
also the danger that the reader may not re- 
spond to legitimate uses of emotive writing. 

A writer may put the arguments of his 
opponents into a bleak form of indirect speech 
while he affects to suspend judgment on 
them; he may introduce his opponents’ ideas 
with some derogatory phrase such as ‘Of 
course, it could be argued that .. .’. Students 
sometimes think that the writer attaches prime 
importance to arguments that he has conceded 
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to the opposition in this way. A different form 
of the same fundamental type of error occurs 
when indirect expressions of disapproval or 
disbelief are missed. Thus the pejorative values 
of words such as collaborator or spate (of legisla- 
tion) or indecision are sometimes ignored; and 
satire is not always detected. For instance, in a 
passage from My Early Life, Sir Winston 
Churchill laughs good-humouredly at the 
eagerness with which he and other young 
hussars longed for active service in 1895. When 
asked to define the writer’s opinion in his old 
age of his youthful longing for action, 87 
students out of 270 thought that he now con- 
sidered it noble; 40 chose as their answer 
patriotic; 110 (ie. 41 per cent.) chose un- 
realistic (the ‘correct’ answer) ; 23 insincere; and 
6 wicked. Thirty-eight thought that a suitable 
title for the extract would be ‘What a glorious 
thing is war!’ whereas the ‘correct’ title was 
‘What young fools we were!’ (The students, 
it is relevant to emphasize, were not told who 
the author of the passage was.) In setting 
examinations or conducting experiments we 
must, of course, be careful not to multiply 
errors of this type through unskilfully tearing 
a passage from its context. 

In a more serious passage from his war 
memoirs Sir Winston Churchill give: a long 
description of Molotov; in characteristic style 
he talks of Molotov’s ‘slab face’ and ‘smile of 
Siberian winter’, gives Molotov genuine credit 
for his competence as a foreign minister, and 
then dwells on an aspect of Molotov’s work 
with which the English reader is not very 
familiar. He refers to the interviews between 
Molotov and the Japanese ambassador be- 
tween 1943 and 1945, where Molotov had to 
conceal Stalin’s promise, already given to 
Roosevelt at Teheran, that Russia would 
attack Japan as soon as Germany was de- 
feated. When students were given this extract 
to read, only 62 per cent. saw that this aspect 
of Molotov’s career was stressed in order to 
show his skill in ‘keeping Russia’s intentions 
secret’. Indeed, 5 per cent. thought it pre- 
sented Molotov as possessing ‘frankness’. 
Again, when faced by part of an Observer 
‘Profile’ that was a bitter but oblique attack 
upon the Dean of Canterbury, 22 per cent. of 
the students thought that the writer ‘agreed’ 
with the Dean’s politics. 


Eight Types of Mistake in Comprehension 


2. Failures to detect irony 


A special type of this failure to recognize an 
author’s intention is the failure to detect irony. 
Two out of thirteen students specializing in 
literature refused to agree that the News 
Chronicle was ironical when its second leader 
studiously praised the Labour Government for 
passing the Cattle Grid Bill instead of wasting 
time in debating the Schumann Plan. Even 
more difficult is the subtler irony that does not 
say the blunt opposite of what it means, but 
applies a pejorative sense to words that are 
usually instruments of praise. For instance, 
A. G. Macdonell calls a profiteer ‘law-abiding’ 
(to suggest that he keeps only the letter of the 
law), while Jane Austen applies the word 
interesting to the news about officers that was 
collected by Elizabeth Bennet’s frivolous 
younger sisters, and Dickens uses the same word 
to describe young Squeers when he grasps his 
father’s cane and longs to grow up so that he 
can use it on the boys. This satirical use of a 
word that is normally used as a medium of 
praise seems to bewilder some students. 


3. Difficult words 


A word can be difficult for five different 
reasons. Firstly, it may be a word that a reader 
has never met before: many students made 
very little of a sentence from Eminent Vic- 
torians because they had never encountered 
the word seraglio. Secondly, a reader may not 
see which meaning is intended when the same 
word has several: underground, punctuated, 
asylum, and right have been known to cause 
this kind of error. Thirdly, a word may be 
obsolete or slightly old-fashioned: in conse- 
quence, one student was heard to tell a class 
that the switch which Tom Sawyer’s Aunt had 
behind her back was an electric light switch. 
Fourthly, a reader may have difficulty with 
the technical vocabulary of a particular 
subject such as psychology, or even science or 
mathematics, Fifthly, he may have met a word 
often, but it may stand in the present context 
for a concept that is too difficult, abstract, or 
unfamiliar for him to grasp. 

Out of 270 students who took one form of 
the objective test, 57 thought that a vendetta 
was a kind of farm, 70 that literacy means 
education, 31 that illusory means premature, 
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59 that tacit means prejudiced; 5 per cent. of 
the men students and 42 per cent. of the 
women students thought that the Left Wing 
meant the Conservative (or Tory) party. 

At first I tended to underestimate the im- 
portance of vocabulary because I was im- 
pressed by occasions where students grasped 
the essentials of a passage while utterly failing 
to understand single words; but gradually I 
realized that comprehension depends upon the 
understanding of key words—not always of 
every word. The most serious misunderstand- 
ings of single words are often hard for the 
teacher to detect or foresee (e.g. unrest, peculiar, 
and transition recently proved to be the most 
difficult words in G.C.E. précis questions) ; 
moreover, the words misunderstood may be 
quite common words that are being used to 
express uncommon ideas. 


4. Difficult allusions 

Readers may misunderstand a metaphor or 
illustration that involves an item of general 
knowledge. Here the reader is required to 
know, not the background to the writer’s main 
topic, but some different field of knowledge 
that is brought in incidentally as an illustra- 
tion. When reading Ivor Brown’s satirical 
portrait of a negro band-leader in IJ Commit to 
the Flames, thirty students had vague ideas of 
Caliban, Bacchus, and Dionysus, and missed 
the origin of such Shakespearian phrases as 
absenting yourself from felicity awhile; in conse- 
quence, they realized that Brown was antago- 
nistic, but quite missed the arguments with 
which he justified his indignation. The inter- 
ested reader who meets such references for the 
first time will get a vague idea of their point 
from the context; he will make his knowledge 
of this point wider and more precise through 
further reading. What is serious is that some 
students do not seem to have taken the first 
step, and have not made use of the help pro- 
vided by the context. Moreover, while it is 
inevitable that every reader will miss some 
allusions, it is a real weakness if a student 
consistently misses allusions from a wide range 
of sources. Many a writer finds it convenient 
to use quotations from such sources as Shake- 
speare or the Bible; and this method of com- 
municating his ideas may fail with students 
who think that the Wife of Bath is a character 


from Pepys’ Diary or that Stewart Macpherson 
coined the phrase ‘Ignorance is bliss’. 


5. Illustrative examples or metaphors not understood 


Professor Vernon has shown that when 
servicemen listened to Forces Educational 
Broadcasts they sometimes recalled the 
speaker’s concrete images or metaphors and 
examples but quite missed the connexion 
between these and the arguments that they 
were intended to illustrate. An arresting con- 
crete image, with its relevance underlined by 
laboured exposition, aided comprehension; 
otherwise images were distracting. 

My test provided a clear example of how 
this error occurs in reading as well as listening. 
Two sentences of an extract read: ‘The adven- 
ture of full employment in a free society is not 
like the directed flight of an aircraft on a 
beam. It is a voyage among shifting and 
dangerous currents.’ A test item read: ‘Full 
employment can be achieved by a plan that is 
(1) flexible; (2) simple; (3) undemocratic; 
(4) cautious; (5) planned ahead in detail. 

These answers were chosen by 192, 8, 4, 15, 
50 students respectively. The fifty have 
exactly reversed the writer’s intention in 
choosing these metaphors; for in the ‘beam’ 
metaphor Beveridge is definitely disowning 
any rigid plan, and in using the metaphor of 
shifting currents he is stressing the need for a plan 
that can be modified to suit new circumstances. 


6. Inadequate background information 

It is commonly assumed that any reader will 
read more effectively on one subject than on 
another, e.g. that the man with a training 
in chemistry will understand a book about 
chemistry more readily than he will understand 
a book about history. Research would surely 
confirm this; but so far it has done little to 
measure the importance of this tendency. One 
advantage of an objective comprehension test 
is that it can set questions on a series of pas- 
sages that cover a variety of topics, and so 
even up the advantages that some readers gain 
if an examination presents them with a passage 
on the one topic about which they are well 
informed. 

In the experimental test the relative per- 
formances of women students (compared with 
those of men students) fell noticeably when the 
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extracts concerned politics, a topic where 
women students tend to lack background 
knowledge. For instance, one passage (from 
the Miscellany of the Manchester Guardian) 
poked ironical fun at the ‘custodians of Com- 
munist culture’ in Hungary, who banned the 
rumba and the conga as instruments of 
American propaganda. A typical question was: 
‘This writer says that guidance (in choosing 
dances) is needed because he (1) believes it; 
(2) pretends to believe it; (3) is a Communist; 
(4) is a Hungarian; (5) is interested in culture.’ 

Of the 45 best readers (as assessed by the 
whole test) 44 gave the ‘correct’ answer (2), but 
of the 90 worst readers, 23 chose (1), missing 
the irony, 11 chose (3), apparently thinking 
that anyone who mentions Communism is a 
Communist, while 36 chose the feeble answer 
(5), presumably because it echoes a phrase in 
the original. When we consider all the 270 
students, we see a distinct sex difference on this 
item. Eighty per cent. of the men answered 
correctly but only thirty-six per cent. of the 
women. Because the whole test contained 
three or four passages on political topics, the 
mean score for women was 28-53, which was 
3:27 below that of the men. 


7. Failures to see how the context influences meaning 


A few examples were collected of failures to 
see how the meaning of a word is affected by 
its context, similar to the instance quoted by 
Richards (p. 118) when readers took literally 
a poet’s reference to George Meredith as ‘the 
king of all our hearts today’. Richards com- 
ments: “The habitual, mechanical response oc- 
curs before the context has a chance to operate 
upon the reader’s reaction to the word.’ 
Sometimes readers do not see that the meaning 
of a single word is affected or decided by its 
context. Or it can be a whole sentence that 
needs to be interpreted along with the accom- 
panying sentences. For instance, when a 
passage set for précis included the sentence, 
‘New towns will spring up and old towns 
expand’, quite an able student wrote in his 
answer, ‘New industrial towns will be built’, 
although the context should have shown that 
the writer was envisaging the building of new 
seaside holiday resorts, 

At other times there is intended to be a 
carry-over of the sense from one paragraph to 
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another, Hughes and Hughes, on p. 19 of 
Learning and Teaching, compare children with 
animals in two consecutive paragraphs. In the 
second paragraph the reader is intended to 
compare animals’ play with children’s play, 
because the writers have been comparing 
animals with children in the previous para- 
graph. A perusal of two students’ notes 
showed that they interpreted the second para- 
graph as comparing the play of intelligent and 
unintelligent children. Yet textbooks such as 
this one are usually given to students to read 
on their own, on the assumption that compre- 
hension can be taken for granted. 


8. Readers’ preconceptions 


Another type of error occurs when readers 
imagine that the writer means just what they 
hope or fear he will say. Usually they ascribe 
to the writer a more crude and extreme view 
than the one he seeks to express. They have an 
inflexible preconception of what they expect 
him to say, and they fail to respond to the 
writer’s unexpected demand upon them. 
Many readers of the Bible are resolved to 
interpret it as supporting their private convic- 
tions; and doubtless most of us let our political 
convictions affect our reading in many ways. 
To take an instance from schoolchildren, for 
a change—out of 219 fifth-form pupils, ten 
asserted in their précis that ‘Country people 
depend on the radio for music’, when the 
original passage spoke of radio being important 
to music-lovers in this country. Some preconcep- 
tion of what the writer would say had led them 
to describe how rural folk lack opportunities 
to visit theatres and concert-halls, although 
the original passage never mentioned this idea. 

Another form of preconception is incredulity. 
(Thus a few students could not believe their eyes 
when they read that the Dean of Canterbury 
is very sympathetic to Communism.) Yet 
another is a kind of cognitive inadaptability. 
Some of the students who read Collingwood’s 
theory about the use of the Roman Wall could 
not change their vague idea of the meaning of 
defence to follow his argument; others could not 
appreciate discussions on morality because 
their conception of morality was so narrow. 

Such examples confirm the view of Richards 
that ‘When views that seem to conflict with 
our own prepossessions are set before us, the 
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impulse to refute, to combat or to reconstruct hindered by the fact that when a reader misin- 

them, rather than to investigate them, is all terprets what he reads, several types of error 

but overwhelming’ (p. 8). are often linked together; since several kinds of 
Although this study has subdivided the act reading ability need to be combined, and error 

of comprehension into eight facets, anyattempt is never simple. 

to measure their relative importance would be 


Poem for a Painter: Peter Lanyon 


_ to look out, today, the wind insists: 

the searching eye must give the place again 
its different truth, that hides between the hand 
and eye, between the canvas and the rain. 


The waves revolving close against the window 
flood the neutral glass with green and grey; 
the painter, the keen and sea-eyed creature, 
can’t keep the water and the rock at bay. 


The cliff hangs like a berg above the easel, 
the wind has broken down the door: 
galleries of disused mines are haunted 

by the undear departed, and the living poor 


know the landscape as a soil that grudges, 
but wears upon its awkward shape 

their love as bitter-rooted as the painter’s; 
for both of whom the weather on the cape 


and the gulls’ behaviour in the cove, 

show what sort of entrance to the day 

is planned for things and possible for man: 
whether the painter must shut up shop or may 


put down what is suddenly different for himself, 
and make quite clear just what the land 

is really like in its improbable life 

that climbs across the ceiling and forces his hand. 


The looking out and in being so together 
present these images that were not known 
before, as simple facts that cannot alter— 
the landscape hard and naked to the bone. 


KENNETH GEE 
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RDEN of Faversham has long been acknow- 
ledgedasone ofthe finest extant Elizabethan 
plays. Controversy over its authorship has raged 
ever since Edward Jacob, an antiquary of Faver- 
sham itself, claimed it for Shakespeare when 
he edited it in 1770. Apart from the fact that 
the play was both entered in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1592 and published in the same 
year, nothing is really known about its origin. 
The author’s name, whether it turned out to 
be famous or obscure, would no doubt be an 
important literary discovery; but appreciation 
of the play as it stands is not marred by this 
ignorance. Apart from its intrinsic merit, Arden 
of Faversham stands apart in many ways from 
its contemporaries. 

This was the first of a new fashion in tragedy: 
the story of domestic conflict and disaster, in- 
stead of the affairs of counts and cardinals in 
a Ruritanian Italy. At the end of the play 
Franklin, Arden’s friend who acts as a chorus- 
character throughout, offers us: 


This naked tragedy 
Wherein no filéd points are foisted in 
To make it gracious to the ear or eye; 
For simple truth is gracious enough, 
And needs no other points of glosing stuff. 


_ Of the three other ‘domestic tragedies’ which 
_ have survived, two are clearly influenced by 
_ Arden—Yarington’s Two Tragedies in One and 
| the anonymous A Warning for Fair Women; The 
| Yorkshire Tragedy, also included in the Shake- 
speare ‘Apochrypha’, is notably different in 
treatment and style. The characterization of 
| Arden’s guilty wife, Alice, and her lover, 
Mosbie, has often been praised. Although their 
adulterous love is the human subject of the play, 
there is another theme underlying the events 
which lead up to the murder of Arden and the 
discovery of the murderers. 

The unknown author of Arden was acutely 
aware of the social upheavals which had taken 
place in his own and his father’s lifetime. It is 
a play from an age which, like our own, had 
lost its security of continuance and was learning 
to question all things. It is one of the products 


Arden of Faversham: Its Interest Today 


By RAYMOND CHAPMAN 
Lecturer in English, London School of Economics (University of London) 


of what Sir Edmund Chambers called ‘the 
disenchantment of the Elizabethans’. Arden 
does not die only because his wife has taken a 
ruthless lover. He is a victim of the system 
which has made him rich—the redistribution 
of Church lands by the Reformers. At the 
beginning of the play, we learn how the Lord 
Protector has conferred on Arden the lands 
formerly possessed by the Abbey of Faversham. 
The honest yeoman, Greene, becomes his 
enemy and hires murderers to kill him for 
this reason. Greene’s complaint on the loss of 
his land might be a paraphrase from a pamphlet 
against the new, rapacious landowners: 


Your husband does me wrong 
To wring me from the little land I have. 
My living is my life, and only that 
Resteth remainder of my portion. 
Desire of wealth is endless in his mind, 
And he is greedy-gaping still for gain; 
Nor cares he though young gentlemen may 
beg, 
So he may scrape and hoard up in his pouch. 


And he vows: 


Ay God’s my witness, I mean plain deal- 
ing, 
For I had rather die than lose my land. 


Thus sympathy for Arden is modified; the 
action of the tragedy is charged with the idea 
of inexorable Fate overtaking misdoing. Arden 
continually escapes from plots to murder him, 
only to be killed at last in his own home. 
Just before the climax, there is a short scene, 
of no relevance to the plot, in which Arden is 
met by one Dick Reede, who lays claim to 


The plot 

Of ground which wrongfully you detain 
from me. 

Although the rent of it be very small, 

Yet it will help my wife and children, 

Which I leave here in Faversham, God 
knows, 

Needy and bare: for Christ’s sake, let them 
have it! 
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Arden asserts that he has paid for the land; 
Reede curses him, and calls for revenge. Soon 
afterwards, Arden’s body lies in the field he 
had stolen: the epilogue tells us that Reede’s 
accusation was just. 

The chief villains of the play are also typical 
of their period. Mosbie is a tailor who has risen 
to a rich stewardship and now presumes to 
marry above his station—a kind of sinister 
Malvolio. He is a hypocrite, given to uttering 
noble sentiments even when he is alone. His 
soliloquy on the cares that wealth has brought 
him is an ironic parody of the familiar ‘com- 
plaints’ ofkings and noblemen. But his ambition 
has made him jealous of those who stand a 
little higher in the social scale: this is essentially 
a play of bourgeois snobbery. Arden’s taunting 
of Mosbie for his lowly birth is the attack of 
one whose own power and wealth are recent 
and of doubtful credit. Alice despises her hus- 
band, but when she quarrels with Mosbie she 
is ready to advance both her own and her 
husband’s gentility against him: 


Base peasant, get thee gone, 
And boast not of thy conquest over me, 
Gotten by witchcraft and mere sorcery. 
For what hast thou to countenance my love, 
Being descended of a noble house, 
And matched already with a gentleman 
Whose servant thou mayest be. 


This is the railing of uncertain social climbers, 
not the calm scorn of the established nobility. 
Arden of Faversham is remarkable for the fact that 
nearly all its characters are of the peasant or 
yeoman class. In contrast to the practice of 
most contemporary dramatists, there is only 
one titled character—Lord Cheiny, who ap- 
pears as a deus ex machina: he unwittingly saves 
Arden from attack, and receives servile protesta- 
tions from victim and servants alike. Even 
Michael, the comic-wicked servant, is ambitious 
for land of his own and prepared to murder 
his own brother for it. 

The two hired villains, Black Will and Shake- 
bag, are two of the liveliest rogues in Eliza- 
bethan drama. They represent that dread of 
sixteenth-century society—the masterless man. 
Black Will is a discharged soldier who knows 
no trade but murder. Shakebag, who might 
almost be an early study for Pistol, seems to be 
a man with some glimmering of education. He 
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speaks little, but his words contain euphuistic 
similes from natural history: 


Such mercy as the starven lioness, 

When she is dry sucked of her eager young, 
Shows to the prey that next encounters her, 
On Arden so much pity would I take, 


and snatches of current theology. The pair of 
them are prototypes of the modern gangster, 
different both from the subtle villains like 
Iago and Barabas and from the conventional, 
featureless hired murderers of other plays. 
There is something strikingly modern about 
Black Will’s boasting of the way in which he is 
accustomed to extort money from the London 
tradesmen, by what would now be described as 
‘protection’: 

‘The bawdy-houses have paid me tribute; 
there durst not a whore set up, unless she 
have agreed with me first for opening her 
shop-windows. For a cross word of a tapster 
I have pierced one barrel after another with 
my dagger, and held him by the ears till 
all his beer hath run out. ... All the tenpenny- 
alehouses-men would stand every morning 
with a quart pot in their hand, saying, “Will 
it please your worship drink?” He that had 
not done so, had been sure to have had his 
sign pulled down and his lattice borne away 
the next night.’ 


Alice Arden, too, is a contrast with the great 
female villains of the next decade. She damns 
herself willingly for Mosbie, repudiating even 
the prayer-book which had brought her near 
to repentance: a female Faust, with a human 
Mephistopheles. She is Machiavellian in self- 
justification, claiming her right to betrayArden: 


Love is a god, and marriage is but words. 


Finally, after the murder, damnation is com- 
pleted when the unmasked lovers turn to each 
other in mutual loathing. 

There is perhaps no other play of the period 
which shows so clearly how the Elizabethans 
stretch one hand back to the Middle Ages and 
one forwards to modernity. There are reference 
to old beliefs—the victim’s blood gushes out in 
the presence of his murderers; no grass grows 
where his body has lain; there is talk of 4 
subtle poison that can destroy through the 
eyes. Even Arden, so proud of his wealth, has 
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such a sparsely furnished house that the guest 
of honour is placed in the only chair while 
the host sits on a stool. Yet the problems of the 
characters, and the social disintegration from 
which they arise, are ever with us. The mur- 
derers are revealed by the first piece of detective- 
work in English literature: 


I fear me he was murdered in this house 
And carried to the fields; for from that place 
Backwards and forwards may you see 
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The print of many feet within the snow. 
And look about this chamber where we are, 
And you shall find part of his guiltless blood; 
For in his slipshoe did I find some rushes, 
Which argueth he was murdered in this room. 


This is a play well worthy of the modern 
stage. All honour is due to the company of the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford (E. 15, not Avon), 
for a most intelligent recent production which 
deserved a larger and more accessible theatre. 


Committee in 1950 and 1951. 


Mempers of the English Association will wish to pay tribute to the 
memory of two distinguished past Presidents and a Vice-President 
of the Association whose deaths occurred in the latter half of last 
year. Dr. Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York, was President for 
1945, and the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery for 1949; and their presidential 
addresses, respectively on Reading in Wartime and Thought and Lan- 
guage, will be remembered with pleasure by all who heard or 
afterwards read them. Sir Ronald Storrs was an active and valuable 
member of the Association, and a Vice-President and Chairman of 


The Kingdom Under 


H™ now, within the moment, lies all time, 
And all that’s free of time. Eternity 

Is not the rim of life, which as we climb 
Rounds past and present like the infinite sea 
That hems an island in. It is a vast 

Substratum that beneath the waves of time 
Links all Time’s continents. Future and past 
Are co-eternal there: and we, sublime— 
Imagination as the engineer, 

Driving the shafted instant through our minds— 
Can reach that buried kingdom of Idea 

Which mystic, child, and sometimes poet finds. 


CLIVE SANSOM 
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Plays and Films 


PLAYS 


Waiting for Godot (Criterion); The Count of 

Clerambard (Garrick); Suspect (Royal Court) ; 

Chinese Classical Theatre (Palace); Listen to the 
Wind (Arts) 


ITH its rapturous reception by critics, 
fellow dramatists—Anouilh hailed it as 
the most remarkable theatrical event since the 
advent of Pirandello—and many theatregoers, 
Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot has been 
without doubt the most talked-of play in the 
West End in recent months. The predominant 
impression to emerge from this tragi-comedy 
about tramps, with its set scene and its mere 
five characters, all male, was one of desolating 
futility and hopelessness; of the inexplicable 
riddle of human life in its relation to the uni- 
verse and to God. If indeed there is a God at 
all—for the mysterious Godot, impatiently 
awaited for the length of the play, never 
materialized; leaving the two seedy friends 
dismally suspended between tentative hope 
and total despair—reluctant after one more 
disappointment to stay and yet, held by some 
irresistible compulsion, unable to go. The 
gloom in this strange conversation-piece, often 
baffling in its surrealist suggestions and sym- 
bolic implications, was lightened by the 
frequent quick-fire crackle of wit that en- 
livened the tramps’ philosophizings. The 
acting—notably by Peter Woodthorpe, Hugh 
Burden, Timothy Bateson, and Peter Bull—and 
Peter Hall’s direction alike were brilliant. 
What happens when the doctrines of St. 
Francis are literally translated by an im- 
poverished and sometime sadistic French 
Count, and the impact of his astonishing ‘con- 
version’ upon those around him when he 
decides to—among other things—stop killing 
spiders and to marry his only son to a street- 
walker (who for him now embodies the essence 
of humility), was picturesquely portrayed by 
M. Marcel Aymé at the Garrick last autumn. 
The Count of Clerambard was an incongruous 
hotchpotch of farce, cynicism, and embarrass- 
ing sentimentality. The evangelical rhapsodies 
of the aristocratic convert—whom, hardly 
surprisingly, Clive Brook entirely failed to 
make convincing—and the scene before the 


final curtain, with a stageful of characters on 
their knees rapt in a vision of St. Francis, 
constituted some of the most distasteful 
moments in the theatre for some time. M. 
Aymé’s habitually fierce anti-clericalism made 
itself felt in his depiction of the priest—who, 
alone among an assorted company of street- 
walker, soldier, petty bourgeoisie and scoffers, 
failed to perceive the saintly visitant. 

Suspect, by Edward Percy and Reginald 
Denham, was written nearly twenty years ago 
for Flora Robson, but the recent production 
was her first London performance in the play, 
which she also directed. As the sombre and 
indubitably sinister Mrs. Smith, whose murky 
past was unfolded against a suitably bleak 
background of Cornish mist and mewing 
gulls, Miss Robson kept her audience’s nerves 
at full stretch; her performance mounting in 
tension towards the supposed revelation of the 
third act—where she purported to re-live for 
the benefit of her cross-examiners the day of her 
step-parents’ murder—and to the final, blood- 
chilling climax. This could hardly have been 
anyone’s idea of a pleasant evening; but it was 
worth all the melodramatic horrors to witness 
Miss Robson’s remarkable portrayal of a 
woman toppling over the brink of neurosis 
into madness. 

The Chinese Classical Theatre, previously 
touring the Continent—as mentioned in our 
Autumn issue—as the Peking Opera, arrived 
at the Palace last October to delight and en- 
thral London audiences with a programme of 
dance, mime, song, and acrobatic excerpts 
from the Oriental classics. The colourful 
flamboyance of the costumes and astounding 
gymnastic agility have already been men- 
tioned. There was humour, too—as in the 
folk-tale of the Monkey-King in the Palace of 
Heaven, in the tense antics of two men groping 
for each other in the dark, and in a little 
masterpiece of miming between an old boat- 
man and a young girl on the river. The Lotus 
dance, in which the girls’ movements skilfully 
achieved the illusion of flowers gliding on 
water, was exquisite in its delicacy and charm; 
and the dance where red scarves licked like 
tongues of flame round the performers dis- 
played a skilled dexterity of wrist movement. 

A light-hearted and thoroughly delightful 
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play for children, as well as for grown-ups with 
a taste for fantasy, was Listen to the Wind after 
Christmas at the Arts. From Alice to Peter Pan 
and Where the Rainbow Ends, the most popular 
juvenile entertainments have always dealt 
with children’s adventures when they escape 
from the prosaic material world into one of 
their own creation. That Listen to the Wind 
could achieve real charm and freshness after 
so many notable predecessors was a tribute 
to the imagination of the dramatist, Angela 
Ainley Jeans, to the tuneful and witty lyrics 
by Vivian Ellis, and to extremely accomplished 
acting. The three children entered with gusto 
into the spirit of the play—Margaret McCourt 
with considerably more than average talent. 
Among the others, Roderick Cook made a 
multi-coloured Gale Bird engagingly naive in 
his alternating woes and self-satisfaction, and 
Miriam Karlin a seductive Sea Witch (i.e. 
superannuated mermaid), whose lines in 
general and her song ‘Did You Ever See a 
Mermaid Walking?’ were some of the wittiest 
in the play. Gillian Webb was entrancing as 
the arch Victorian governess, Miss Lush, and 
Clive Revill’s drolleries of expression as Pear- 
son, the gipsy footman, were a pure joy. For 
deftness, gaiety, and colour, this play at panto- 
mime season must have been hard to beat. 


FILMS 
Richard III; The Deep Blue Sea; I am a Camera 


After a Julius Caesar which, despite obvious 
blemishes, finely demonstrated how exciting 
Shakespeare in the cinema can be, and a 
Romeo that provided on the other hand a 
lamentable example of the impoverishing 
metamorphosis he may suffer in translation 
from stage to screen, we now have Richard III. 
Under the enterprising and imaginative 
directorship of a Shakespearian actor-pro- 


| ducer as experienced as Sir Laurence Olivier, 


the play comes off superlatively well. The very 
best has been made of the opportunities offered 
by and the suggestions implicit in what is 
always a tricky text to handle. Where passages 
have been transposed or sequences telescoped— 
frequently with linking commentaries by 
Colley Cibber—it has been done with tact and 
skill; the result justifying itself by a gain in 
clarity, coherence, and the smooth running of 
the story. The spreading of Lady Anne’s 
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courtship by her husband’s murderer over a 
longer time-span, for instance, makes the 
frailty of her capitulation more convincing 
than in the original. Shakespeare’s allusions to 
Mistress Shore are given visible and bewitch- 
ing point by the silent, enigmatic presence of 
that lady (most effectively represented by 
Pamela Brown) at appropriate intervals 
through the play. And it was an inspired idea 
to open with the pomp of Edward IV’s corona- 
tion—both for the purpose of introducing the 
main characters and of giving plain and sinister 
presage of things to come in their varying 
expressions. 

Presented in Technicolor and enriched by 
the music of Sir William Walton, the whole 
production had an heraldic splendour of 
design—from the court scenes to those of the 
armies arrayed on Bosworth Field; and again 
and again its close attention to subtleties of 
detail germinatively underlined a significance 
or intensified mood and atmosphere. How 
fine, for example, was the brooding stillness of 
the snow-scenes, heavy with a sense of doom, 
through which the young Prince jogged on 
horseback from Ludlow to his fate in the Tower; 
how suggestive of intrigue and treachery the 
glimpses of the crooked shadow thrown upon 
pillar or paving-stones before Richard was 
actually seen; and what urgency was later 
communicated by the sweep of flaming torches 
across the hall towards the usurper as mes- 
senger after messenger brought news of fresh 
disaster. The savageries of that pitiless time 
were powerfully epitomized in such realistic 
touches as the blood on the axe-head at 
Hastings’s execution, or the convulsive animal 
writhings of Richard in his death-throes at 
Bosworth. 

Sir Laurence’s Crookback was an impressive 
interpretation of villainy on the grand scale: 
smooth and repellent as a snake, yet conveying 
withal that strange fascination which so disas- 
trously ensnared the unwilling Lady Anne. 
Imparting in soliloquy dark intentions of 
traps laid for unsuspecting victims, with a 
confiding, humorous quirk of self-satisfaction 
with these ingenuities of infamy, the cracked 
and querulous harshness of his voice cleverly 
echoed the misshapenness of that crooked 
body in black velvet. As Buckingham, Sir 
Ralph Richardson provided a contrasting 
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study in evil: more coolly suave than his 
master-accomplice, never relinquishing self- 
possession, yet underneath the unemphatic 
impassivity skilfully suggesting a cold and 
inflexible lust for power. Speaking the verse 
superbly, Sir John Gielgud as ‘poor, per- 
jur’d Clarence’ displayed a rare and moving 
dignity; the ‘drowning’ dream recounted to 
Brakenbury in the Tower remained one of the 
film’s most memorable passages. The Edward 
IV of Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Mary Kerridge’s 
despairing Queen Elizabeth, the freshness of 
Claire Bloom’s Lady Anne, Alec Clunes’s 
too-sanguine Hastings, Norman Woolland’s 
Catesby, and Laurence Naismith’s Stanley, all 
had integrity and distinction in a cast where 
the whole level of acting was admirably high. 
The film ran for close on three hours, yet was 
not a moment too long. Richard III is beyond 
doubt the most successful interpretation of 
Shakespeare yet to have been seen in the 
cinema. 

Two other British films from plays, recently 
among the general releases, have been Terence 
Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea and John van 
Druten’s I am a Camera. In Mr. Rattigan’s 
penetrating and compassionate exploration of 
the dilemma of two irreconcilably incom- 
patible temperaments simultaneously needing 
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and destroying one another, Vivien Leigh was 
rather less well cast as the unhappy heroine 
than Peggy Ashcroft on the West End stage. 
Kenneth More made as recognizably con- 
vincing as ever his original part as the im- 
mature, half-articulate Freddie Page, while 
Emlyn Williams, somewhat unexpectedly 
playing the deserted judge-husband, gave that 
unrewarding role dignity and human sym- 
pathy. 

I am a Camera seemed curiously to miss the 
real point of the original material on which it 
was based—Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin 
diaries for the years immediately preceding 
Hitler’s rise to power. Here the accent fell 
less on the social and economic insecurity, 
tension and general sense of disintegration, as 
on the comic, even farcical element centred in 
the capers of the little wanton, Sally Bowles, 
discovered by the author singing in a Berlin 
night-club. In Laurence Harvey’s rendering 
Isherwood emerged as a young man naive 
often to the point of idiocy; no more than a foil 
for the tantalizing, unpredictable heroine— 
portrayed with spirit by Julie Harris—and 
quite failing to convince us of his alleged 
capabilities as a serious writer. 

THESPIS 


Literary Competitions for Junior Members 


bs order to encourage literary talent among 
junior members it is proposed to set from 
time to time a series of subjects for essays, 
stories or verse. A book prize or book token 
will be awarded to the author of the entry 
which in each competition is judged to be the 
best. The author must certifi; in writing, when 
sending entries, that he or she is either still at 
chool or is not more than 19 years of age, and 


is a junior member of the Association. It is 
hoped to print extracts from winning prose 
entries, or short poems in full if space permits. 
The first subject set is a prose article or 
narrative of not more than 700 words on ‘Space 
Travel’ or on ‘Holidays’. Contributions, giving the 
writer’s age and written on one side of the page 
only, to reach the Editor at 32 Buckles Way, 
Banstead, Surrey, by 18 October 1956. 


The Shalimar Gardens at Srinagar 


— beggars limp outside the wall; 
Behind the wall the gardens stand; 
And, badgered in the vivid smells, 
We shake away a fevered hand, 
Pass through the gate, stand in surprise, 


With buzzing thoughts and touch unclean 


Till a King’s vision clears our eyes 
And cools us in a shower of green. 
Here, in the coral colours’ scale, 
Great harmonies of flowers play; 
Long lawns, awash with fountains, call 
The birds to serenade the day. 


All this is playing for the dead; 
We must not let our hearts be led. 


The King is dead: no flesh remains 
And warms his willing bones to move; 

We walk like wolves in his domain, 
Sneaking and snarling on his love. 

The fountains call for other days, 
The flowers passionately long 

To deck themselves in duns and greys, 
The birds declaim a hired song; 

And weaker sorrow waits outside 
Where sickness babbles on a stick, 

Begging a coin with mourning eyes 
Because some other world is sick. 


So many griefs on ground so fair 
Would turn a Tamburlaine to prayer. 


This is a world of bragging drums, 
A gaudy funeral of joys, 
The garden of the dead, a tomb 
Of tattered flags and broken toys: 
And our wild bodies know the truth 
That every man’s a garden’s fool, 
For every bud and leaf of youth 
Falls desolate on lawn and pool. 
But listen: still the magic song 
Breathes in this willow-patterned place, 
Till now in ecstasy we long 
To see Medusa’s lovely face 


And leave our bodies, flesh and bone, 
Locked in the quietude of stone. 


> 


PAUL GRIFFIN 
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Reviews 


Young Samuel Johnson. 
CuirFrorD. Heinemann. 30s. 


Selections from Samuel Johnson, 1709- 
1784. By R. W. Cuapman. Cumberlege. 155. 


By James L. 


Boswell has a pleasant story about Johnson 
as he sat one evening in old Slaughter’s coffee- 
house surrounded by foreigners ‘talking loud 
about little matters’. Johnson said, ‘Does not 
this confirm old Meynell’s observation—‘‘For 
anything I see, foreigners are fools” ’. This was 
in 1780. Poyntz Meynell had been a tough 
Derbyshire squire whom Johnson had known 
forty years before. The humorous undertones 
of the story should be obvious. Mr. Clifford’s 
version of it, however, is not so good. He re- 
marks rather heavily that Johnson was quoting 
Meynell ‘with apparent approval’ and omits 
the essential background of chattering 
foreigners. There is at least one other anecdote 
from Boswell in The Young Samuel Fohnson 
which is spoilt by the exclusion of some neces- 
sary element. This book, indeed, is not only 
lacking in humour but suffers from a sense of 
earnest anxiety which aims at including every 
scrap of information even at the cost of obscur- 
ing important points. The liveliest parts, how- 
ever, are those in which the author has drawn 
freely on Boswell and allowed him to speak. 

Patient research by many scholars—Mr. 
_ Clifford makes special acknowledgement to 
Percy Laithwaite and A. L. Reade—has not 
so much ‘filled in the gaps in Boswell’s narra- 
tive’ as built up a surround of information by 
no means valueless. But the author does not 
get to grips with essentials, which is a pity, for 
there is still room for a critical examination of 
Johnson’s early life. He skirts round the central 
theme with scraps of social background, such 
as descriptions of fire engines in Lichfield or 
ruffanly behaviour in London which an 
English reader, at any rate, could do without. 
More disquieting than such irrelevancies is the 
author’s addiction to confident speculation 
upon probabilities when there is no evidence 
either way. Why, for instance, should he say 
that ‘Johnson must have been back in London 
for the performance’ of Garrick’s first play? 
This occurs in a chapter, ‘A Country Inter- 
lude’, describing an alleged stay of some six 


of Books 


months at Ashbourne and Lichfield in 1739-40, 
which is full of imaginative assumptions. We 
know that there was such a visit, but in this 
chapter the reader is so little on éerra firma that 
he will already have anticipated the author’s 
wise advice: ‘perhaps after all one had better 
go back to Boswell who tried hard to be 
accurate.’ The illustrations have been accepted 
in a like uncritical manner. It must be doubtful 
whether the portrait of the young Johnson is 
authentic, and pretty certain that the one said 
to be of Mrs. Johnson is of another lady. 

Dr. Chapman—a master of those that know 
among Johnsonians—has made the admirable 
selection of Johnson’s writing and talk which 
one would take for granted with him. The 
extracts come chronologically, so that, for one 
thing, it is interesting to have beside Mr. 
Clifford’s book a concise view of Johnson’s 
achievement up to his fortieth year. Here 
Johnson’s wit, humanity, and learning are 
together in a compact volume which should be 
inseparable from anyone to whom Johnson 
appeals. 

D. M. LOW 


Mr. Macready. By J. C. TREwin. Harrap. 
18s. 


Rarely can anyone successful have disliked 
his profession more than did William Charles 
Macready. From the unpropitious start, when 
at sixteen he was removed from Rugby to 
rescue his imprisoned father’s provincial 
theatre from bankruptcy, to the melodramatic 
climax when on his last visit to America seven- 
teen lives were lost in a riot occasioned by the 
jealousy of Forrest, his American rival, Mac- 
ready stalked through his career, imperious, 
impetuous, and aggressive. When Mr. Alfred 
Bunn limited Macready’s performance as 
Richard III to three acts Macready physically 
assaulted him, and when three friends of Mr. 
Bunn were elected to the Garrick Club 
Macready in a fury resigned. Yet when off 
stage and free from professional affairs he was 
a happy and affectionate husband and father, 
and, reversing the usual aspiration, so enjoyed 
teaching his children that he regarded himself 
as a frustrated schoolmaster. 
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How, because or in spite of these contradic- 
tions, Macready rose to rank in our first line 
of great actors, John Trewin has recorded in 
graphic detail in his full-length biography; and 
has told the story, which is often as theatrical 
when Macready is off the stage as when he is 
on it, with appropriate dramatic gusto. 

‘Morosely, he became high master of his art. 
Glumly, he saved the theatre.’ Macready’s 
career could not be more truly summarized, 
yet Mr. Trewin expands his epigram into 
250 pages which never flag in interest, point, 
or colour, and furnish a wealth of pictures both 
of the protagonist and his era. Could there be 
a more impressive start than Mrs. Siddons in 
the wings clapping the young William loudly 
in sight and hearing of the spectators? A 
charming glimpse occurs of Browning muffled 
in a cloak watching Strafford from the pit and 
on being asked by a stranger if he were not 
the author of Romeo and Juliet and Othello (two 
current Shakespeare burlesques of which he 
had not heard) replying ‘No, so far as I am 
aware’. Another picture of notables helps to 
explain Macready’s lack of popularity among 
players: ‘Rehearsals [of Henry the Fifth] had 
been fatiguing, and Macready had the habit 
—one that irritated the cast far more than his 
explosive temper—of allowing his friends to 
come upon the stage. There they all were: the 
drawling, elegant Bulwer; Forster in lumbering 
aggressiveness; Dickens, floridly, cheerfully 
authoritative; Maclise, Fox, others of the 
circle, interfering, recommending, dispraising. 
It was the ancient grief: professionals put down 
and interrupted by a committee of amateurs.’ 

So far as the pen can invoke the silent 
histrionic past (and the future will be luckier 
for today’s tape and disk recordings) the author 
traces the success achieved by Macready first 
in romantic roles such as Romeo and Rob Roy, 
then in tragedy as Richard III, Antony, 
Byron’s Sardanapalus, and King Lear, and 
during his short but memorable management 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane his success 
in contemporary plays such as Bulwer’s 
Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and Money. 

At his final appearance as Macbeth at 
Drury Lane: ‘From the front of the stalls [said 
Dickens] . . . to the surging gallery where 
short-sleeved men were striking out their arms 
like swimmers, everyone in the great house was 
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up, waving hats, streaming handkerchiefs, 
thunder-stamping, and shouting. . . . Mac- 
ready! Macready! And again Macready! 
Bravo!’ And yet when he opened his journal 
that night, having retired for ever from the 
scenes of his triumphs, Macready merely wrote 
in it ‘Thank God!’ 

It is a strange, baffling, exciting, and stu- 
pendous story. Mr. Trewin has done it the 
fullest justice, and put both his readers and 
Macready in his debt for a study which, like 
actors of Macready’s stature, will not easily 
be superseded. 


GUY BOAS 


Mark Rutherford: A _ Biography of 
William Hale White. By CaTHERINE 
MacponaLp Mactean. Macdonald. 255. 


Rudyard Kipling: His Life and Work. By 
CHARLES CARRINGTON. Macmillan. 255. 


Enthusiastic but not uncritical, these books 
conscientiously, plainly, yet attractively present 
the essential facts in the lives, while carefully 
examining the works, of their respective sub- 
jects. The dubious aid of modern psychology 
has not been invoked, and both volumes— 
covering between them the period from 1831 to 
1936—have that ample historical and social 
background without which no portrait can be 
seen in perspective. 

There are piquant contrasts, Kipling as a 
young man almost paralleled Byron in his 
sudden leap to fame, and his books have re- 
mained best-sellers through all changes of 
critical opinion. White, on the other hand, has 
never had more than a select company of 
readers. Kipling has spoken to the man in the 
street, White only to the spiritually sensitive 
and thoughtful. Yet, contrary to what their 
writings might suggest, White, not Kipling, 
was the man of affairs. In addition to being in 
his spare time an indefatigable contributor of 
London Letters to leading provincial news- 
papers, White was an able and influential 
servant of the Admiralty. The few slight ‘Mark 
Rutherford’ novels, on which his reputation 
now rests, were mere ‘sidelines’ of which he 
himself thought little. Much as he loved the 
literature of the Bible and the great English 
poets, he held authorship in no high esteem. 
Far as his own sometimes vacillating nature 
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might fall short of his ideal, he rated deeds 
more highly than words. 

So also, with his own different conception 
of ‘deeds’, did Kipling. Nevertheless, while his 
independence and integrity made him decline 
the highest public awards, he welcomed aca- 
demic honours. His biographer shows that 
the author of Kim owed more to books than is 
commonly supposed, and other things suggest 
that his disdain of literary critics may have 
been a self-protective mask. Through the 
marriages of his aunts with Burne-Jones and 
Poynter, the young Kipling had entry into the 
‘best’ artistic and intellectual circles, and, 
rightly or wrongly, one gains the impression 
that in later life he, whose complex tempera- 
ment had qualities concealed by a tough sur- 
face, may (unwisely) have wished that his own 
training had been different from what it was, 

Circumstances, anyway, thrust him early 
into life, from which, like White, he mainly 
drew his power as a writer. Just as ‘Mark 
Rutherford’ described the lower-middle-class 
English dissenting society into which he was 
born, so Kipling depicted his own immediate 
scene. He would have found ‘copy’ anywhere; 
it was just a happy accident that he saw the 
closing phases of the old order in India. Yet, 
entering imaginatively into the lives of pioneers 
and administrators, as well as of private 
soldiers, sailors, mechanics, and other ‘common’ 
folk who had not previously found their 
laureate, he was himself no man of action, but 
a lover of domesticity and privacy. True, his 
marriage (after an earlier disappointment in 
love) to one who had some excellent traits, but 
who possessively ‘protected’ him from the 
world, made him even more of a recluse than 
he naturally was; while to sorrow at the loss of 
a daughter, and then of his son during the 
First World War, was added the burden of 
pain from undiagnosed duodenal ulcers. 

Perhaps Kipling’s only really happy years 
were those passed as boy or young man in the 
‘Family Square’ consisting of his parents, his 
sister, and himself. Unfortunately there were 
long periods of inevitable separation, and the 
time he spent as a child with an unsympathetic 
foster-mother at Southsea left permanent scars. 
Incidentally it not only turned him from the 
Methodist tradition of his family; it left him 
but a vague, conventional belief in the ‘Lord 


God of Hosts’. White also rebelled against the 
tenets—in his case the grim Calvinism—in 
which he was reared; but, unlike Kipling, he 
could not live without ‘personal’ religion. 
Amid all his surface activity—if he never found 
a definable faith—he kept vital and pure the 
wellsprings of spiritual values. 

Mr. Carrington persuasively argues that 
Kipling’s attitude to life has often been mis- 
understood. Despite extravagances of language, 
he was no mere ‘jingo’. He soberly contended 
—with some justification in his earlier man- 
hood—that, because of their special privileges, 
the white peoples had special responsibilities 
toward the backward—not necessarily ‘in- 
ferior-—races. He thought too much, however, 
in terms of force and of material progress, and, 
as he grew older and world conditions changed, 
his hardening Toryism moved ina closed circle. 


White, who had been a strong Liberal until . 


disillusioned by party politics, steadily de- 
veloped (before his time) into a socialist with 
a small ‘s’. The later Kipling clung to an order 
already dead. 

GILBERT THOMAS 


D. H. Lawrence, Novelist. By F. R. 
Leavis. Chatto. 21s. 


‘My aim’, writes Dr. Leavis in the introduc- 
tion to this book, ‘is to win clear recognition 
for the nature of Lawrence’s greatness. Any 
great creative writer who has not had his due 
is a power for life wasted. But the insight, the 
wisdom, the revived and re-educated feeling 
for health that Lawrence brings are what, as 
our civilization goes, we desperately need.’ It 
is now coming to be widely recognized that 
D. H. Lawrence is one of the greatest English 
writers, perhaps the greatest of this century. 
The appearance of a full-length study of his 
work as a novelist by the most gifted critic of 
our time is, therefore, not only a literary event 
of the first importance, but particularly oppor- 
tune. 

The expression ‘a power for life’ in the 
passage quoted above might be taken as the 
central theme of Dr. Leavis’s study. In his first 
chapter he contrasts in a very arresting passage 
the art of a Flaubert (or a Thomas Mann or 
a T. S. Eliot) as representing ‘an attitude to 
life which is one of distaste and disgust’ with 
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the art of a Lawrence with its ‘strong vital 
instinct of health’: ‘There is no profound 
emotional disorder in Lawrence, no obdurate 
major disharmony; intelligence in him can be, 
as it is, the servant of the whole integrated 
psyche.’ He is shown to be in the succession to 
George Eliot as a ‘recorder of essential English 
history’. In The Rainbow, above all, Dr. Leavis 
believes that ‘George Eliot would have recog- 
nised the known and poignantly familiar; she 
would have found nothing uncongenial in the 
ethical tone—the implicit moral and human 
valuations—of the presentment. Nor would she 
have found anything disconcerting about the 
art, though she would have been struck by its 
poetic intensity... .’ It is in The Rainbow and 
Women in Love that Dr. Leavis finds Lawrence’s 
‘full creative power’ and it is in these two books, 
he insists, that ‘his position as one of the greatest 
of all novelists is securely based’. It has some- 
times been suggested that Lawrence’s ‘philo- 
sophy’ has some affinity to the ‘blood and soil’ 
doctrines of the German Nazis and that 
Lawrence is ‘the partisan of instinct against 
intelligence, the humane and the civilized’. 
The superficiality of this judgment (still too 
often repeated) is admirably exposed by Dr. 
Leavis, who shows that ‘the very theme of The 
Rainbow . . . confutes that fallacy. . . . The life 
of “blood-intimacy” that it plays its part in 
creating is, in the novel . . . something to be 
transcended’. Another widespread fallacy is 
the notion that Lawrence is a writer un- 
healthily preoccupied with sex. It may surprise 
those who have not read his works but merely 
heard vague talk about Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
to know that the term applied to his attitude 
to life by Dr. Leavis is ‘reverence’. ‘Love’, 
Dr. Leavis rightly insists, ‘for Lawrence is no 
more an absolute than sex is his religion. What 
in fact strikes us as religious is the intensity 
with which his men and women, hearkening 
to their deepest needs and feelings as they seek 
fulfilment in marriage, know that they ‘do not 
belong to themselves’ but are responsible to 
something that, in transcending the individual, 
transcends love and sex too’. 

Lawrence’s Tales, as apart from his novels, 
are a part of his work which has been decidedly 
underrated, and we may be grateful to Dr. 
Leavis for devoting to them a long chapter 
which contains some of his most delightful and 
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stimulating criticism. The pages dealing with 
The Virgin and the Gipsy can be singled out 
especially as an ‘appreciation’ which can have 
few rivals in this particular mode of criticism 
since Coleridge’s famous ‘appreciations’ of 
Wordsworth. 


V. DE S, PINTO 


Harley Granville Barker: Man of the 
Theatre, Dramatist and Scholar. By 
C. B. Purpom. Rockliff. 30s. 


The Kabuki Theatre of Japan. By A. C. 
Scott. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


Mr. Purdom’s book must be considered a 
study of Granville Barker’s life and work 
rather than a biography, though it contains 
much information about his private life and 
many letters—those to and from Gilbert 
Murray are the most numerous—that have not 
been published before. No one interested in the 
English stage in the early years of this century 
can afford not to read it, yet it is less 
satisfying than a summary of the contents, or 
Mr. Purdom’s own credentials, might suggest. 
The story is not told so as to carry us along 
with it, and the living presence of Barker is 
seldom felt. One is conscious of him as a 
spectator of his life rather than as the man with 
the leading part in it; as the producer of a play 
which he himself may have written, but which 
he doesn’t in his heart believe in or enjoy. 

Is it possible that this is what Barker really 
was: a man who, for all his brilliant equipment 
and his refusal to make compromises, was 
never happy in any capacity in the theatre, was 
always (even in the days—1g1o—when John 
Masefield could write to him: ‘People have 
come to regard you as a kind of god’) un- 
touched by it, dissatisfied with it, aloof? His 
letters would appear to bear this out. It is re- 
markable how little evidence they contain of 
love for any aspect of the work he was engaged 
on or for the people who were his collaborators 
day by day. 

This negative attitude towards the theatre 
is shown again in the second half of his career, 
after he had said goodbye to the stage and had 
begun to make a very considerable reputation 
as an essayist and lecturer on Shakespearian 
production. Here Barker’s aim was, in theory, 
to show how Shakespeare and the theatre can 
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be brought together again, how the stage can, 
by virtue of its own nature, discover, focus, and 
interpret Shakespeare as nothing else can do; 
and there is no doubt that his prefaces have 
influenced production. Yet their effect is to 
suggest that the task will prove to be hopeless, 
because the theatre as a professional body will 
always let one down, not out of malice, but 
because it lacks, except in the National 
Theatres of certain countries, the necessary 
organization and discipline. Barker was a man 
who knew the stage from A to Z, but he was 
also one whom the stage repelled, whose 
instinct was to deny and put it in its place, to 
disentangle himself from it, though escape 
altogether he could not. This is surely a tragic 
predicament, and the course of action which 
it forced upon him, at first within the theatre 
and later without, is the connecting thread in 
Barker’s life-story. When, as in Mr. Purdom’s 
book, this is not stressed, that story dissolves 
into something of an enigma, as it in fact did 
in the eyes of most people who came in contact 
with Barker in later life. 

In 1952, having already acquired a know- 
ledge of Chinese Classical Drama, Mr. Scott 
was Officially invited to Japan, and given 
special facilities for the study of the Kabuki 
Theatre, whose development, already inter- 
rupted by the earthquake of 1923, had again 
been brought to a temporary standstill by the 
bombing in 1945. He surveys the three and a 
half centuries of the history of this popular art, 
supplies drawings of his own of costumes and 
properties, analyses six plays and appends a 
‘Who’s Who’ of living Kabuki actors. For all 
this, a sense of the continuing vitality of 
Kabuki is not imparted, and the forces which 
have made for its survival even in such a 
diluted form as the entertainments seen at the 
Edinburgh Festival and Covent Garden last 
year are not made plain. 

If you know what you want to find out about 
Kabuki (say the measurements of the stage or 
the conventions governing gesture and female 
impersonation) you will probably find the 
answers in Mr. Scott. What you will hardly 
receive from him is an impression of the 
audience and of the particular needs in 
Japanese culture which this form of stage art 
has satisfied for so long. 


JULIAN HALL 


A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-— 
1950. By René WELLEK. Vol. I. The 
Later Eighteenth Century. Vol. II. The 
Romantic Age. Cape. 635. the set. 


The Development of American Literary 
Criticism. Edited by Fioyp STova.t. 
Cumberlege (North Carolina U.P.). 32s. 


Quite recently it was usual for British writers 
to depreciate American criticism, whether aca- 
demic or free-lance. The spate of doctoral 
theses, harshly printed and clogged with foot- 
notes, though often informative, commonly 
lacked perception or style; and the raucous 
humour of Mencken the nationalist and Pound 
the cosmopolitan jarred the nerves of our urbane 
impressionists. Even in 1926 Edmund Wilson 
admitted : ‘At best we have produced no literary 
critics of the full European stature.’ 

Time has brought its revenges, and today it 
must be confessed that in criticism, as in poetry 
and the novel, the United States are producing 
work more vital, and more scholarly in the 
broadest sense, than is common over here. If 
Professor Wellek exemplifies the encyclopaedic 
range and curiosity of much current thought, 
the M.L.A. papers collected by Professor Stovall 
help to explain many changes in the American 
literary scene during the past century. 

Professor Wellek’s volumes form half of a 
study intended to rival Saintsbury’s History of 
Criticism, which appeared fifty years ago and 
was ‘vitiated by its professed lack of interest in 
questions of theory and aesthetics’. The new 
work, based on ‘a modern literary theory’, 
begins in the mid-eighteenth century because 
the critical attitudes then emerging can ‘illu- 
minate and interpret our present situation’. 
To do this, the author believes, and not to pro- 
duce antiquarian knowledge, is the function 
of the history of criticism. He means by the 
present situation the curious blend ofa ‘classical’ 
feeling for tradition, economy, and ‘living 
speech’, with a ‘romantic’ sense of organic form 
and the reconciliation of discordant qualities 
which we find in writers like T. S. Eliot, Dr. 
Leavis, and the New Critics. To understand 
these key concepts we must ‘go back to the 
period 1750-1830. Professor Wellek regards 
criticism as a branch of the history of ideas 
rather than as a clue to the practice of poets. 
Indeed, ‘an actual study of the influence of 
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criticism on poetry and vice versa would abolish 
the unity of our subject matter’, To some 
readers this must seem like Hamlet without the 
Prince, and Saintsbury would certainly have 
agreed with them, for he rarely lost sight of 
the nexus between theory and practice. 

The method adopted is, however, exceed- 
ingly fruitful: to combine the tracing of key- 
ideas through diverse texts with the description 
and evaluation of the writings of individual 
great critics. Professor Wellek’s view is spacious, 
his learning European, as he shows how the 
old ideas going back to the Renaissance were 
gradually interfused or embattled with notions 
of primitivism, emotionalism, creative imagi- 
nation. 

Professor Wellek is at his best in Germany 
discussing the pioneer work of Herder, the 
development of Goethe, and in vol. ii the work 
of the Schlegels and Schelling. His synthesis of 
Wordsworth’s discrepant utterances is striking. 
Coleridge emerges diminished in stature when 
placed in perspective with his German con- 
temporaries. But he and Victor Hugo outside 
Germany were the only critics who fully appre- 
ciated the ‘symbolistic and dialectical’ view of 
poetry as a union of opposites, a system of 
symbols. In England ‘the years after the death 
of Hazlitt and Coleridge must . . . be described 
as years of decadence’, and in Germany the 
great system of Hegel was ‘an end—indeed a 
dead end’, 

After this vast panorama the essays on 
American Criticism might seem a chronicle 
of small beer, but they throw light on Professor 
Wellek’s thesis and especially on the conflict 
between nationalism and cosmopolitanism in 
criticism. The last two essays, by J. H. Raleigh 
on the period 1900-30 and C. H. Holman on 
‘Criticism since 1930’, will be of special value 
to British readers bewildered by the multiplicity 
of recent Transatlantic schools and reviews. 
Here Babbitt, More, Eliot, Pound, and the 
New Critics are ranged in some perspective; 
a foretaste of what we may see more expansively 
done ere Professor Wellek ends his splendid 
task. GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


Surprised by Joy. By C.S. Lewis. Bles. 159. 


The Whispering Gallery. By Joun LEn- 
MANN. Longmans. 21s. 
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These recent essays in autobiography by two 
contemporaries distinguished in different fields 
—C. S. Lewis, probably the most stimulating 
and provocative Christian apologist writing 
today, and John Lehmann, publisher, editor, 
and poet—have rather more in common than 
a first glance might show. Each contains a 
memorable portrait of the author’s father, and 
a brilliant and loving evocation of the landscape 
of his childhood. In Dr. Lewis’s case it was that 
of northern Ireland in the Holywood Hills 
above Belfast, with its whitewashed cottages 
roofed with blue slate, the lough below merging 
into the sea between Down and Antrim, and 
on a clear day, Scotland ‘phantom-like on the 
horizon’; in Mr. Lehmann’s, of a rambling 
riverside garden in Buckinghamshire, full of 
flowers and shrubberies, and of leisurely prim- 
rosing, blackberrying, and skating expeditions 
in the surrounding countryside—a fertile world 
to grow up in for a child preparing to be a 
poet. Both writers began early to experience a 
passion for poetry, and imaginatively to inhabit 
the ‘faery lands forlorn’ opened up to them 
through books; and each admirably succeeds 
in communicating the peculiar climate of the 
world, outer and inner, in which he has lived. 

Despite the incisiveness of his objective de- 
scriptions, it is with the inner experience that 
Dr. Lewis is mainly concerned; for Surprised by 
Joy is avowedly a ‘conversion story’, written in 
response to readers’ requests to trace the steps 
in his journey from atheism to Christianity. 
The key word in that pilgrimage is ‘Joy’; by 
which Dr. Lewis means that elusive and well- 
nigh incommunicable experience, coming un- 
sought and unawares and never more surely 
chased away than by a ‘greedy impatience to 
snare it’, which has the quality of ‘an unsatisfied 
desire which is itself more desirable than any 
other satisfaction’. It was this hunger for an 
absolute, which no other attempted means— 
from the erotic to the occult—could ultimately 
satisfy, that led back at last to the Christian 
faith lost in youth. Dr. Lewis writes, as always, 
with a psychological penetration and percep- 
tion of sophistry disconcertingly acute, and the 
aphoristic wit which makes the impact of 
spiritual truth somuch more memorable. There 
is, in fact, a vigorous Chestertonian flavour to 
this wry, wise self-examination which is pre- 
occupied less with the self as such than with 
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the unpredictable and inescapable workings 
of God through the—often unwilling—human 
spirit. 

Mr. Lehmann’s book is exciting in a different 
way: one intensely ‘contemporary’, where Dr. 
Lewis’s story depends relatively little upon the 
age and surroundings in which the drama of 
self-realization is played out. Mr. Lehmann’s 
could have taken place in no other: it is of the 
essential fabric of one particular moment in 
history. His own private evolution, and the 
unresolved dilemma of his life—‘was I to be 
the impresario of other people’s creative work, 
or a creative writer myself?’—are in the main 
subordinated to a portrait of a whole genera- 
tion: those who grew to young manhood in the 
*thirties, their collective conscience profoundly 
troubled by the growing social and economic 
tensions all over Europe and by the sense of 
living increasingly under the shadow of impend- 
ing war. The feeling of those years of the dole, 
of the collapse in one country after another of 
individual liberties, of the Spanish War, is 
re-lived here with the immediacy also to be 
found in Spender’s—much more subjective— 
autobiography, World within World. 

Here, too, is the parallel story of the literature 
that came out of that time, and the people who 
created it. There are vivid portraits of—among 
others—Virginia Woolf, with whom the author 
was closely associated at the Hogarth Press; 
Lytton Strachey; and, in his own generation, 
of Auden, Isherwood, Spender, and Julian Bell, 
the young poet killed in Spain. Mr. Lehmann 
not only acutely sets down the personalities of 
many of his contemporaries, but is most dis- 
cerning in his critical comments on their work. 
Few have been more intimately involved in 
various ventures not—as he modestly puts it— 
‘without historic interest for the curious student 
of literary movements and associations in Eng- 
land between the wars’. The inside story of the 
inception of such projects as New Signatures, 
under the editorship of Michael Roberts, and 
later the difficulties and alternating discourage- 
ments and exhilarations of launching and run- 
ning his own New Writing, will be of the greatest 
interest to all who read those periodicals and 
remember their rich harvest of talent. This 
record of a ‘search for meaning’ in our time, 
by a man of integrity, civilized mind, and deep 
and constant care both for literature and for 


human beings, will remain as a permanent 
chronicle of a generation and of the temper of 
thought entre deux guerres. 

MARGARET WILLY 


The Crowning Privilege. 
Graves. Cassell. 155. 


By RoBERT 


The Crowning Privilege contains the Clark 
Lectures for 1954-5, followed by nine miscel- 
laneous essays on poetry, and sixteen new 
poems. The result is a strangely uneven volume; 
but, nevertheless, a volume bright with the 
poet’s dedication to his Muse. Perhaps she and 
Mr. Graves will look indulgently upon those 
readers who cannot resist reading the poems 
first—which means first and last, for their 
quality is rare and impressive. In fact, their 
existence is other; and the poet defines their 
condition of being: ‘. . . I could never say: 
‘*Funds are low, I must write a dozen poems.” 
But I might well say: “Funds are low, it’s time 
I wrote another novel.” Novels are in the 
public domain, poems are not.’ 

It is difficult to discover preference among 
these impeccably chosen offerings to the Muse, 
but to be in the keen-edged presence of such 
poems as Beauty in Trouble or A Lost Jewel is to 
be sure that Mr. Graves speaks nothing but 
the truth when he declares: ‘. . . poems are 
infinitely more difficult to write than prose, 
and my standards are correspondingly higher. 
If I re-write a line of prose five times, I re-write 
a line of verse fifteen times.’ Aspiring young 
poets would do well to annex this good counsel 
for their own use. When Mr. Graves, writing 
To a Pebble in my Shoe, tells the pebble that 


‘,.. lapidary tides 
May scour your little sides 
And even polish you,’ 


we are afforded, not only a glimpse of the hard 
currency of his poetry’s kingdom, but also of 
the poet engaged upon the interminable in- 
dustry of his task: it is a picture that even the 
most exacting Muse could scarcely fail to 
approve. 

In the Clark Lectures Mr. Graves is still 
paying tribute to the Muse, but in the grand 
public manner of a fierce individualist, by turns 
engagingly or enragingly provocative. He is 
well served by an immense range of learning, 
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as well as by a lively wit and a wilful streak of 
mischief. He is less well served by his myopic 
vision of the English poetic landscape. His 
admiration for Skelton is well known, and it is 
refreshing to read so sincere a vindication of 
John Clare. Other poets, including Wordsworth 
and most of Mr. Graves’s principal contem- 
poraries, are considerably less fortunate when 
he begins to enliven his Cambridge audience 
at their expense. We may console ourselves by 
reflecting that it is not unknown for spirited 
readers to embark upon rewarding excursions 
into the unquoted, or prejudicially quoted, 
works of the victims of such aggressive vitupera- 
tion. 

When Mr. Graves opens fire upon Words- 
worth, his strategy consists of focusing attention 
on the poems of Wordsworth’s decline and 
ignoring every poem for which he is justly 
famous. He calls his lecture ‘The Road to 


Rydal Mount’; if for anyone it should prove to 
be the indirect road to Tintern Abbey, all will 
be well. 

Of Mr. Eliot, Mr. Graves writes: ‘The Four 
Quartets, which had appeared in the middle of 
the war, correspond with Wordsworth’s River 
Duddon volume, in so far as they were written 
to re-assure Eliot’s public that he still had a pen 
in his hand,’ and follows a quotation from East 
Coker with an outburst of sarcastic rhetoric 
which neither adds to our appreciation of the 
poem, nor threatens to reduce the number of 
Mr. Eliot’s admirers. 

Happily, the tone of the lectures changes 
when Mr. Graves is discussing the practical 
problems attendant upon making poems. By 
way of these serious, humble, and illuminating 
comments he leads us back where we prefer 
to be: with his excellent poems. 

BARBARA LUPINI 


Death of a Musician 


RAW the curtains, 

Pull the blinds, 
As the house empties 
Out its sounds. 


Its master has gone 
On his long travels 


And no one 


Sings or talks. Revels 


Are melted as snow; 
Here a vast stillness 
Of tongue and piano; 
Golden the silence 


Rich, deep, slow. 

In the dead man’s house 
No whisper, no echo, 
Nor scamper of mouse. 


ROBERT GREACEN 
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wert Wallace Stevens has been de- 
scribed in the United States as one of the 
most important poets of this century, his poetry 
was little known to English readers until his 
Selected Poems were published in this country 
two years ago. Now, only a few months after 
his death at the age of seventy-five, the definitive 
collection of his work appears, and it is to be 
hoped that it will attract as much attention 
here as it did in America, where it was awarded 
both the Pulitzer Prize and the National Book 
Award for 1955. If Mr. Stevens has his admirers 
(and I count myself amongst them), it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that he will ever be a popular 
poet, for the simple reason that his poetry is so 
remote from ordinary life and experience. Fully 
to appreciate his work one is compelled to enter 
an almost rarefied atmosphere of aesthetic per- 
ception. From the beginning Mr. Stevens seems 
to have turned his back upon society as we 
know it and, to quote his autobiographical 
poem, The Comedian as the Letter C, striven 


.... to drive away 
The shadow of his fellows from the skies, 
And, from their stale intelligence released, 
To make a new intelligence prevail. 


His lifelong preoccupation with the relation- 
ship between imagination and reality, and with 
the nature of poetry itself—a preoccupation 
that has made him a poet’s poet—led him into 
a world of sensuous delight which, in his best 
poems, is readily communicable: 


Deer walk upon our mountains, and the 
quail 

Whistle about us their spontaneous cries: 

Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness; 

And, in the isolation of the sky, 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 

Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 

Downward to darkness, on extended wings, 


but which, more often, is hidden in an artistic 
maze of philosophical abstractions. 

In The Shield of Achilles W. H. Auden is con- 
cerned with abstractions, too, but he is a poet 
who can deal with the abstract in the most 
concrete terms, so that whilst the appeal is 
primarily to the intellect there is always some- 
thing firm on which to exercise one’s mental 
faculties. As we have learned to expect from 


Mr. Auden, this collection is beyond reproach 
on the technical level. His lines are as ‘subtle, 
various, ornamental, clever’ as the poet himself, 
in his present vein, might wish and he has lost 
nothing in the way of verbal dexterity, playful- 
ness and wit. Still one is left with the uneasy 
feeling that the vitality and sense of urgency 
of the old Auden is missing. In a previous 
volume, Wones, Mr. Auden complained that ‘All 
words like peace and love,/all sane affirmative 
speech,/had been soiled, profaned, debased’ 
and that only ‘the wry, the sotto-voce,/ironic 
and monochrome’ survived. It might with jus- 
tification be said that his latest volume, though 
it contains some attractive poems, lacks the 
sane affirmative speech of this poet’s earlier 
books. 

As if to forestall criticism, Robert Conquest 
tells us in one of his poems that he is not 


The meeting point of event and vision, where 
the poem 
Bursts into flame, and the heart’s engine 
Takes on the load of these broken years and 
lifts it. 

No one is likely to dispute the statement, for 
ideas rather than feelings provide both the 
stimulus and the motive force for most of his 
poems. One gains the impression that he would 
consider it the height of bad taste to display 
the slightest sign of an emotion. The result is 
that thereader, though intrigued and fascinated, 
longs for a little warmth, for some human 
gesture of sympathy and understanding which, 
however personal or unpremeditated, would 
ruffle the polished surface of his poetry. He 
does, of course, let his mask slip occasionally, 
as in the less ambitious but pleasing lyric A 
Girl in the Snow. Mr. Conquest has been grouped 
with the neo-Empsonians who pride themselves 
upon their special virtues of wit and craftsman- 
ship. Unlike most of these young poets, Mr. 
Conquest really has a wide range of thought 
and subject, a remarkable versatility with many 
different forms, and a mature sense of irony. 
But perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
his first volume is the originality of conception 
which has gone to the making of such poems 
as The Landing in Deucalion (Mars), The Rokeby 
Venus, and the admirable Humanities. 

The latest volumes of Sir Herbert Read and 
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Lord Gorell provide a noticeable contrast. 
Both poets seem to have attained a peacefulness 
of mind of which we might well be envious, 
yet whilst the former stands secure in his un- 
belief and claims to have ‘put all in doubt— 
God, man; earth, heaven’, the latter owes his 
strength and courage during a period of intense 
distress to an unwavering faith in Christianity. 
Moon’s Farm has been selected from the poems 
written by Sir Herbert since the appearance of 
his Collected Poems in 1946, but more than half 
the volume is taken up by the title poem, 
a Dialogue for Three Voices, which, originally 
written for broadcasting, attractively sums up 
the author’s attitude to life. With the exception 
of The Gold Disc, perhaps the best piece in this 
collection, the remaining poems are pleasant 
enough but rather slight. Writing of the ap- 
proach to old age, of experiences before and 
after a severe operation, and of death—par- 
ticularly of his own bereavement—Lord Gorell 
strikes a truer elegiac note. To say that is 
certainly not to imply that his work reflects a 
despondent spirit, for a profound conviction 
that death is, in fact, a release to a new and 
significant life is inherent in these poems and 
lifts them above all personal grief. 

Carnival King, by Henry Treece, is a prose 
play in three acts, based upon the life and 
death of Edward II. Though I have not been 
fortunate enough to see it performed, a reading 
of this extremely interesting play convinces me 
that Mr. Treece is well on the way to the 
mastery of a new medium. 

In attempting to explore the intimacies of 
Some Phases of Love P. D. Cummins has set 
herself a formidable task, and her rejection of 


‘Tt is timeless and will go on.’ So wrote 

Naomi Mitchison of the first part of 
J. R. R. Tolkien’s titanic act of creation. She 
was right. It has gone on. And in spite of the 
air of finality imparted by a map and six 
appendices to this third volume, The Return 
of the King, it may go on still. Frodo has 
sailed away into a sea-mist; but he is not 
yet ‘covered with these two narrow words, 
hic jacet’. 
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our human pretences is to be commended; but 
her work would have been more successful as 
a whole if she had spent a little more time on 
the assimilation of her material. Not so limited 
in scope, The Scale of Things has the advantage 
of variety—of mood, subject, and treatment. 
The author, Patric Dickinson, is a very com- 
petent poet and endeavours to grapple with 
the potentialities of life without losing either 
his sense of reality or his sense of humour. 
Finally, from India comes a new edition of 
Mr. P. R. Kaikini’s This Civilisation. Mr. 
Kaikini’s thoughts are directed towards the 
material and spiritual well-being of his people, 
but he has had the wisdom to deal with the 
fundamental problems of mankind rather than 
with their political manifestations, so that de- 
spite the changes that have taken place in India 
since his book was first published (1937), his 
work has not dated, though the quality is still 
somewhat uneven. 
HOWARD SERGEANT 


Books noticed above: 


Collected Poems, by WALLACE STEVENS. Faber. 425. 

The Shield of Achilles, by W. H. Aupen. Faber. 
tos. 6d. 

Poems, by Ropert Conquest. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 

Moon’s Farm, by HERBERT Reap. Faber. tos. 6d. 

Not for an Hour, by Lorp Goretu. Murray. tos. 6d. 

Carnival King, by Henry TrEEcE. Faber. 125. 6d. 

Some Phases of Love, by P. D. Cummins. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 

The Scale of Things, by Patric Dickinson. Chatto. 
78. 6d. 

This Civilisation, by P. R. Karxint. New Book Co. 
Ltd., Bombay. Re. 1/8. 


An obvious outcrop from the Tolkien 
mountain-range is Naomi Mitchison’s own 
recent book, To the Chapel Perilous. The idea of 
making an Arthurian equivalent of Fleet 
Street ‘cover’ (and so falsify and distort) the 
legend of the Grail was in its essence purely 
satirical. We do not need to be told that Lord 
Horny, the press-baron, has cloven feet. But 
above the harsh ironic bass rises sometimes in 
the treble clef 
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what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights; 


and one reader at least was left wishing that 
this author who once brought ancient Sparta to 
life had performed the same office with the 
same seriousness for Logres and Lyonesse and 
Camelot. 

The Ancient Enemy invades another new 
satirical novel, but this time in the guise of an 
international financier, Mr. Lucius Balliol. 
There is an unexpected and effective tragic 
twist at the close of Alfred Noyes’s The Devil 
takes a Holiday. The scene of the vacation is 
Santa Barbara; but while he is there Mr. 
Balliol finds that his work is being so efficiently 
performed by mankind on his behalf that no 
course is left open to him but to withdraw to 
‘his own place’, accompanied, one is glad to 
know, by a few of his more active associates. 
Not until the last page does Alfred Noyes the 
philosopher-poet thrust aside Alfred Noyes the 
satirical novelist. This is when we are given a 
brief glimpse of him who was once ‘among the 
most glorious of the Angels of God’ kneeling 
to make his confession in a darkened church 
and uttering a cry of anguish because, being 
an immortal, he cannot say ‘Amen’ to the 
prayer for mercy in hora mortis nostrae. 

The new day of the historical novel seems 
now to be well above the horizon. In its 
broadening light some writers are refurbishing 
the cloaks and daggers of yesteryear; others, 
like the lamented Hannah Closs, are making 
a different, more philosophical approach, 
seeking parallels and analogies, and trying to 
work out a design which may have some rele- 
vance for our own age. The Silent Tarn com- 
pletes posthumously the remarkable trilogy 
begun in High are the Mountains and continued 
in And Sombre are the Valleys. Opinions differ 
about the Albigenses in whose favour very little 
evidence has been suffered to survive; but 
‘heretics’ are interesting people, and any philo- 
sophy which has shaken the stout walls of 
orthodoxy with its trumpetings deserves to be 
viewed and considered from every side. 

When Hazlitt condemned ‘a certain per- 
versity of spirit’ in John Ford he did not pause 
to consider its cause. H. J. Oliver of Sydney 
University, in his scholarly monograph, The 


Problem of John Ford, finds this in the drama- 
tist’s need to apply to the early seventeenth- 
century English audience stimuli even more 
startling than those to which the previous 
generation of playgoers had been taught to 
respond. ‘Some modern literary trends’, he 
adds with truth, ‘would provide a perfect 
parallel.’ There is enough pure poetry in the 
works of Ford to atone for his studied aberra- 
tions; and Mr. Oliver’s ‘critical assessment’, 
fully, almost heavily, documented and follow- 
ing closely the main lines of his subject’s 
literary career, is a noteworthy addition to our 
knowledge. 

Personification in Eighteenth-century English 
Poetry provides Chester F. Chapin with a vast 
and populous field, for few English poets of 
that period were not also personifiers on a 
large scale. This figure of speech was of all 
others most likely to appeal to the Augustan 
imagination, and, whether approximating to 
allegory or to metaphor, it retains the value 
always attached to anything typical of any 
great age. Mr. Chapin holds that the use of 
personified abstractions is ‘never with most 
eighteenth-century poets entirely serious’. He 
himself is not able to contemplate with any 
degree of seriousness the prosopopeia which 
walks upon talons rouges; but fortunately this 
austere view does not deter him from giving 
specimens of the worse as well as of the better 
kind—for example, Warton’s 


Joy, rose-lipped Dryad. 


Lord David Cecil’s choice of Walter Pater 
as the subject of his Rede Lecture would have 
been a bold one in any critic but himself. 
Nothing less than his particular balancing of 
incisive wit against flexible sympathy would 
suffice to set that enigmatic, half-forgotten 
figure in its right perspective today. With one 
of those inspired flashes which his admirers 
expect of him he illuminates the discordant 
aspects of Pater’s personality as expressed 
visually in black broadcloth and apple-green 
silk. The two fabrics and the two colours form 
the warp and weft of the whole lecture. It may 
not draw many people back towards Pater; 
but it will halt in their tracks some who have 
been moving rather scornfully away from him. 

We meet him again—as we are bound to 
do—in F. L. Lucas’s book on Style: ‘Pater the 
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Recent Reading 


Epicurean, arranging with a slightly affected 
delicacy the folds of what sometimes seems a 
Stoic mantle, sometimes an Anglican surplice.’ 
This is one of those books which lure the reader 
into the iniquity of scoring zebra-stripes down 
the margins; experto crede; and a borrower 
tempted to make extracts would find himself 
transcribing practically the whole text. Some 
of us, looking backward with a haggard eye, 
may experience what Calvinists call a Sense of 
Sin. Upon others the effect may be tonic rather 
than the reverse; whence it may follow that a 
steep decline in the sum total of bad literary 
seamanship will result from this new and 
brilliant charting of an ever-perilous sea. 

The life of the Rev. Septimus Harding and 
the death of Colonel Newcome have ensured 
for the English Almshouse a perdurable place 
in English literature; in English social history 
it was already rooted when the Plantagenets 
reigned; and to the development of English 
domestic architecture it has had its own 
modest but strongly individual contribution to 
make. Walter H. Godfrey has built round the 
subject a book of real charm and value from 
which only one merit is missing: namely, a 
map starred for the guidance of the would-be 
pilgrim. One almshouse also (and probably 
one only) has eluded him: the diminutive yet 
pleasing foundation at Farnham, built by 
Andrew Windsor in 1619 and still providing, 
as he had willed that it should, a final refuge 
for ‘eight honest impotent poor persons’. 

A Chronological List of Banned Books spanning 
a period of more than two thousand years 
ought to have provided a most revealing sur- 
vey. Unfortunately Anne Lyon Haight fails to 
distinguish between a ban specifically imposed 
and successfully enforced and a mere expres- 
sion of opinion such as Roger Ascham’s 
comment upon Malory. This lack of precision 
detracts sadly from the value of the book. 
Long-exploded fables—the existence of ‘Pope 
Joan’, for example, and the grim sufferings of 
the captive Galileo—receive solemn mention; 
and small, surprising errors crop up on almost 
every page. Legal appendices concerned with 
recent actions in the American courts of 
justice will interest many people; but it is im- 
possible to take quite seriously a List which 
includes Walter Ralegh’s History of the World 


among its ‘Banned Books’, It is true that James - 
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I and VI would have liked to ‘call in’ this 
perturbing compilation; but nobody was ever 
prosecuted either for printing or possessing 
copies. And what can one say of a work in 
which Propertius is made coeval with Dante? 

In Elisabeth Inglis-Jones’s Story of Wales the 
most interesting chapter for the English reader 
is the seventh, which tells the story of Owen 
Glendower. Justice—perhaps a little more 
than justice—is done to Welsh vernacular 
literature, but it seems strange that the 
Mabinogion should be mentioned only once. - 
The claim that from this translation ‘sprang 
the Idylis of the King’ is not borne out by Sir 
Charles Tennyson’s Life of his grandfather, 
where he shows how many other tributary 
streams went to swell the Victorian-Arthurian 
flood. The Tudors would have enjoyed this 
presentation of the history of their native land, 
though Queen Elizabeth I, as a purist and a 
classical scholar, might have boggled at the 
confusion between ‘who’ and ‘whom’ on 
p. 102 and elsewhere. 


D. M.S. 


Books noticed above: 

The Return of the King: being the Third Part of The 
Lord of the Rings, by J. R. R. Torxren. Allen & 
Unwin. 

To the Chapel Perilous, by NAomt Mircutson. Allen 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

The Devil takes a Holiday, by ALFRED Noyes. Murray. 
6d. 

The Silent Tarn, by HannAH Coss. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

The Problem of John Ford, by H. J. Ottver. Cam- 
bridge (Melbourne U.P.). 255. 

Personification in Eighteenth-century English Poetry, by 
Cuester F. Cuapin. Cumberlege (Columbia: 
King’s Crown Press.). 245. 

Walter Pater, the Scholar Artist (The Rede Lecture for 
1955), by Lorp Davin Cecit. Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

Style, by F. L. Lucas. Cassell. 18s. 

The English Almshouse, by WALTER H. Goprrey. 
Faber. 36s. 

Banned Books. A Chronological List of Books banned 
Srom 387 B.C. to A.D. 1954, by ANNE Lyon Haicut. 
Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The Story of Wales, by ExtsaBeTH INGLIS-JONEs. 
Faber. 15s. 


Other New Books received: 
Essays and Studies, 1955, ed. by D. M. Low. Murray 
(for the English Association. 10s. 6d.) 
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34 Recent Reading 


Essays by Divers Hands. Transactions of the Royal Writers and their Work: No. 66: Edward Gibbon, by 
Society of Literature: New Series, vol. xxvii, ed. C. V. Wepcwoop. No. 67: Graham Greene, 
by Smr Gzorce Rostrevor Hamitton. Cumber- by Francis WynpHaM. No. 68: Izaak Walton, by 
lege. 12s. 6d. Marcaret Borttra.t. No. 69: A. E. Housman, by 

Humanistic and Political Literature in Florence and Venice Ian Scotr-Kitvert. Longmans (for the British 
at the Beginning of the Quattrocento, by HANs Baron. Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. each. 

Cumberlege (Harvard U.P.). 38s. Writings on Economics, by Davip Hume. Ed. by 

The Novel Today, by WaAtTER ALLEN. Longmans Eucene Rotwein. Nelson. 30s. 

(for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 


An Old Map of West Africa 


again southwards from the Fortunate Isles 
the traveller gazed long days upon this map, 
past dolphin and mermaid, counting the miles 
towards the hazards he had long been waiting, 
glimpsing a warning light on that first cape, 
hearing far off the drums of Africa beating. 


- Whole days he brooded on that hostile coast, 
drawn by the tides of strangest destiny, 
sighting the swollen Gambia swirling past, 


the Niger flowing westwards to the waves, 
surveying every bay and estuary 
from Lion Mountain to the Coast of Slaves. 


Often he pondered on the names alone: 

passing ‘a savage people’ without fear, 

the lions roaming through the ‘parts not known’; 
dreaming of cities that he hoped to see, 

Agadez, Gago, Guber and Deghir— 

names that recalled some boyhood fantasy. 


But most he dreamed of that vast hinterland, 

of the Land of Negroes and his northward quest 

into Great Zaara to unending sand, 

longing for Guinea that the trek might start, 

knowing that now he never would find rest 

till he had torn the secret from its heart. 
RAYMOND TONG 
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CLEARLY the ancestors of Chaucer’s talking birds, 
the two main characters in The Owl and the Nightin- 
gale argue with wit and dexterity in their allegorical 
duologue. This medieval poem by an unknown 
author, of which there are various possible inter- 
pretations in contemporary terms, now appears in 
modern dress in the verse translation by Graydon 
Eggers published by Cambridge (Duke U.P.) at 
225. 6d. 

Also from Cambridge comes a new edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici (8s. 6d.): a reissue 
of the text by Jean-Jacques Denonain which first 
appeared in 1953, with the textual notes of that 
edition omitted but with a fresh biographical and 
critical introduction relating the book to contem- 
porary European thought. 

Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s standard History of 
English Drama, 1660-1900, is being reissued by the 
Cambridge Press in a uniform edition, revised and 
enlarged by the author. A good deal of supple- 
mentary information has been added in each 
volume, and the hand-lists of plays checked against 
the discoveries of recent work. The first three 
volumes covered the Restoration, the early eigh- 
teenth century, and the later eighteenth century. 
The section on early nineteenth-century drama, 
first published in two volumes in 1930, has recently 
appeared as Volume IV in this edition, at 555. 

No major literary critic ever dissipated his powers 
more consistently than Coleridge—flinging off 
acute and profound critical dicta in letters, conver- 
sations (later noted down), lectures, periodical 
essays, and marginalia. Many such pieces of criticism 
have now been brought together by Roberta 
Florence Brinkley in one volume entitled Coleridge 
on the Seventeenth Century, published by Cambridge 
for Duke University Press at 94s. This includes 
extracts from manuscript notebooks and hitherto 
unpublished letters, as well as an extensive re- 
editing of familiar material from the original manu- 
scripts. Usefully grouped under such headings as 
‘Philosophy’, ‘Science’, ‘Poetry’, and ‘Drama’, and 
with an Introduction relating Coleridge’s thought to 
that of the century under consideration, this selection 
should prove invaluable to students both of Coleridge 
and of seventeenth-century English literature. 

A recent volume in the ‘World’s Classics’ (Cum- 
berlege, 55.) presents a substantial selection made 
by Dr. R. W. Chapman from his full edition of 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of 
Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


Jane Austen’s Letters. These cover the period from 
1796 to 1817; the majority written to her sister 
Cassandra and other relatives or intimate friends. 
Although the novels are seldom mentioned, it is 
plain from these letters how soundly based they 
were on personal experience, and this compact 
volume will be welcomed as a complement to the 
reading of them. 

The latest addition to the ‘New Oxford Illustrated 
Dickens’ is Hard Times (Cumberlege, 10s. 6d.); 
which Dingle Foot, in his critical Introduction 
written especially for this edition, describes as ‘an 
indelible picture of the England of the ‘“‘dark, 
Satanic mills” ’. There are four plates, re-made from 
the first illustrated edition of the book. 

Admirers of D. H. Lawrence will be glad to 
learn that Heinemann have recently issued his 
Complete Short Stories, in three volumes, in the Phoenix 
edition at 1os. 6d. each; and have also reprinted a 
selection from his literary criticism (D. H. Lawrence, 
Selected Literary Criticism, 21s.) made by Anthony 
Beal. The volume brings together extracts from 
Lawrence’s letters, reviews in periodicals, and essays 
and articles from various other sources. 

Francis Brett Young’s long poem-sequence The 
Island, first published in 1944, takes the reader 
through the varied pageant of English'history from 
55 B.c. right down to 1940, introducing well-known 
historical figures and humble anonymous citizens 
alike. Heinemann have reissued this latter-day epic 
in a handsome gift edition at 25s. 

No. 5 in the National Book League Reader’s 
Guides (Second Series), published by Cambridge 
at 2s. 6d., is Professor V. de Sola Pinto’s Seventeenth- 
century Biographies, with an introduction and useful 
reading list. For all interested in the origins of place- 
names, a scholarly illustrated pamphlet on Cheshire 
Place-Names, by Professor Simeon Potter of the 
University of Liverpool, has been published by the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Periodicals received since the last issue include 
The Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, No. V1, edited 
by Dorothy Hewlett, with many illustrations and 
items full of interest; The Shavian, the magazine of 
the Shaw Society, for September 1955; Etudes 
Anglaises, published in Paris, for July-September 
1955; and Modern Fiction Studies for November 1955, 
published from Purdue University, Indiana. 
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For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 
Anthologies 

The Rainbow Poetry Books, compiled by W. BERTRAM 
Ware. 1: Primrose Dell. 2: Bluebell Wood. 3: 
Green Valley. 4: Strawberry Hill. U.L.P. 15. gd. 
each (limp cloth). 

University Anthology for Engineers and Scientists. 2s. 6d. 
University Anthology for Overseas Students. 6s. gd. 
University Anthology for Students of Commerce. 6s. gd. 


Longmans. 
Drama 
Costume Plays for Schools, by Davip Scott DANIELL. 
Harrap. 45. 6d. 
Prose 


Coorinna, by ERLE Witson. Heritage of Literature 
Series. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

King Solomon’s Mines, by H. Rrozrr Haccarp. Re- 
told by Haypn Perry. Harrap. 1s. gd. (limp 
cloth). 

The Children’s Book of Italian Saints, by Hucu Ross 
Wiiuiamson. Harrap. 2s. (limp cloth). 


The Cruise of the ‘Conrad’, by ALAN Vituters. Path- 
finder Library. U.L.P. 5s. 

The Warden, by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Guide Novel 
Series. Heinemann. 55. 

Worlds to Conquer, compiled by P. D. Cummins. 
Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 5s. 


Teaching of English 

A Book of English Idioms, with Explanations, by V. H. 
Coxtutns. Longmans. tos. 6d. 

Clear Thinking, by R. W. Jepson. 5th Edition. 
Longmans. 6s. 6d. 

English Every Day, by R. E. Houseman. Book I: 
55. 6d. Book II: 5s. 6d. Book III: 6s. Philip. 
Essential English for Foreign Students, by C. E. EckERs- 
LEY. New Edition. Students’ Book I, and 
Teachers’ Book I. Longmans. 5s. each (paper). 

Heritage English, by A. J. Merson. Book 2: Starting 
Out. 3s. (limp cloth). Book 3: Down the Path. 
gs. 6d. (limp cloth). Longmans. 

Play-Learn Reading Scheme: Pre-Readers’ Books 1-6. 
1s. 3d. each. Reading Games Book. 26s. 1d. Children 
Learn to Read (The Play-Learn Approach), by W. 
Morray and L. W. Downes. 7s. 6d. Harrap. 


Looking at Likenesses 


arent at likenesses, at these 
impressions snatched from flying moment 


by camera’s dispassionate eye 


of selves now strangers, sundered by 
deaths of grief and seasons’ dormant 


cocoons of metamorphosis, 


I can imagine the final me 
(inconceivable being whom 
all deaths have shaped) turning the pages 
of an album of former ages, 


regarding the Fallon I now am 
with amused incredulity. 


FALLON WEBB 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A History of French Literature. By Louts CazamIANn. 
Cumberlege. 3os. 

A History of Welsh Literature. By THomas Parry. 
Cumberlege. 50s. 

A Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot. By GzorcE WILLIAM- 
son. Thames & Hudson. 15s. 


Anthony Trollope. By A. O. J. Cocxsuut. Collins. 


All in Due Time: Collected Essays and Broadcast Talks. 


By Humpury House. Hart-Davis. 15s. 


Allegory and Courtesy in Spenser: A Chinese View. By 


H. C. Cuanc. Nelson (Edinburgh U.P.). 18s. 


16s. 
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Articulate Energy: An Enquiry into the Syntax of English 
Poetry. By DoNALD Davie. Routledge. 18s. 

Beyond Neutrality: Five Essays on the Purpose of Educa- 
tion. By M. V. C. Jerrreys. Pitman. 8s. 6d. 

Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century. Edited by R. F. 
BrinkLeEy. Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 945. 

D.H. Lawrence: Novelist. By F. R. Leavis. Chatto. 215. 

Dickens and His Readers: Aspects of Novel-Criticism 
since 1836. By Grorce H. Forp. Cumberlege 
(Princeton). 48s. 

Dryden and the Art of Translation. By W1Lu1aM Frost. 
Cumberlege (Yale). 28s. 

Education and Society. Edited by JoHN SARGENT. 
Batchworth Press. 55. 

Gondal’s Queen. By Emity Bronté. A Novel in 
Verse, arranged with Introduction and Notes by 
Fannie E. RaTcHForp. Nelson (Texas U.P.). 18s. 

Hawthorne: A Critical Study. By H. H. WAGGONER. 
Cumberlege (Harvard). 38s. 

Interpretations: Essays on Twelve English Poems. Edited 
by Joun Warn. Routledge. 255. 

Juliana, Edited by Rosemary Woo tr. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 

Leaves of Grass: One Hundred Years After. Edited by 
Mirton Hinpus. Cumberlege (Stanford). 40s. 

Looking Forward in Education. By A. V. JupGEs. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Medieval Literature in Translation. Edited by CHARLES 
W. Jones. Longmans. 42s. 

Melville and the Comic Spirit. By Epwarp H. Rosen- 
BERRY. Cumberlege (Harvard). 32s. 

On Modern Literature: Lectures and Addresses. By 
W. P. Ker. Edited by Terence SPENCER and 

James SUTHERLAND. Cumberlege. 355. 

Passionate Search: A Life of Charlotte Bronté. By 
MarcGareT Crompton. Cassell. 215. 

Personification in Eighteenth-century English Poetry. By 
CuEsTER F. Cuapin. Cumberlege (King’s Crown 
P., Columbia). 245. 

Poems and Prose of John Dryden. Selected by Doucias 
Grant. Penguin Books. 35. 6d. 

Poetry and Prose of the Continental Renaissance in Transla- 
tion. Edited by H. H. BLancHARD. Longmans. 425. 

Pope’s ‘Dunciad’. By Ausrey L, Wittiams. Methuen. 
18s. 

Rudyard Kipling: His Life and Work. By CHARLES 
CarrincTton. Macmillan. 255. 

Sir Philip Sidney: Representative Elizabethan. By F. S. 
Boas. Staples. 15s. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Speculative Instruments. By I. A. Ricuarps. Rout- 
ledge. 215. 

Style. By F. L. Lucas. Cassell. 18s. 

The Contemporary French Novel. By Henri Peyre. 
Cumberlege (N.Y.: O.U.P.). 

The Crowning Privilege. By Graves. Cassell. 
155. 

The Fire and the Fountain. By JoHN Press. Cumber- 
lege. 255. 

The Flowers of the Forest (Vol. 2 of The Golden Echo). 
By Davip Garnett. Chatto. 21s. 

The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan Comedy. By 
M. C. Brapsroox. Chatto. 18s. 

The Intelligent Heart: The Story of D. H. Lawrence. 
By Harry T. Moore. Heinemann. 25s. 

The Major Satires of Alexander Pope. By Ropert W. 
Rocers. Illinois U.P. $3. 

The Nature of Poetry, as conceived by the Welsh Bards. 
By H. Ipris Bett. Taylorian Lecture, 1955. 
Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

The Problem of John Ford. By H. J. Otrver. Cam- 
bridge (Melbourne U.P.). 259. 

The Psychological Novel, 1900-50. By LEon EDEL. 
Hart-Davis. gs. 6d. 

The Spirit of Place in Keats. By Guy Murcuig. 
Newman Neame. 155. 

The Whispering Gallery. By Joun LEHMANN. Long- 
mans. 215. 

The Year Book of Education, 1955. Edited by R. K. 
Hatt and J. A. Lauwerys. Evans, in association 
with the Institute of Education and the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 635. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XXXIV, 
1953. Edited by F. S. Boas and Beatrice WHITE. 
Cumberlege, for the English Association. 25s. 

Visions and Revisions. By J. C. Powys. Macdonald. 
155. 

Walt Whitman Reconsidered. By RicHarpD V. CHASE. 
Gollancz. 16s. 

Whitman’s Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass (1860). A 
Parallel Text edited by FrEpson Bowers. Cam- 
bridge (Chicago U.P.). 945. 

Winifred Holtby: A Bibliography and Some Letters. 
Edited by GzorrrEy HANDLEY-TAyYLor. Brown. 

Wordsworth: Poetry and Prose. Selected by W. M. 
MeErcuantT. Hart-Davis. 275. 6d. 

Young Samuel Johnson. By James L. 
Heinemann. 30s. 


Reapers of English will be interested to know that a fourth volume of the annual 
anthology of poems, The Tower, founded by Miss I. Sutherland Groom, has appeared in 
Canada with a Foreword by the Poet Laureate. Miss Groom, whose volume of poetry 
Queens and Others has recently been published by the Ryerson Press, Toronto, has con- 
tributed poems of delicacy and distinction over a long period to English, and her work 


for poetry overseas merits warm appreciation from the mother country. 
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London Wall 


CRES on acres extend the foundations of ruins, 
Honeycomb basements open to the sky, 
The brick-built warrens underground laid bare 
In silent peace and rural openness 
Where grass grows rough and ragwort mirrors the sun. 
Roadways bearing the ancient names run high 
Above the hollowed land to either side: 
A city now with Babylon and Ur, 
Our fathers’ work reduced to eternity. 
Yet here a stretch of the Wall surviving stands, 
Its core intact as when the Romans left. 
The only men in sight are those who climb 
Upon the medieval rampart-top 
Repointing bricks. But no one touches the basements 
That were part of life in the decade past. By thousands 
Is now the span of reckoning. Bomb-revealed, 
We see our roots in Rome; and when we follow 
This causeway lane, a canyon until lately, 
Into the traffic-madness of Cheapside, 
There the City Police who stand on guard 
Still wear the crested helm of legionaries. 


- MURIEL AGNES ARBER 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


It is with great regret that I fee] I must now with- 
draw from my very long membership (which dates 
from 1917) of the English Association, as I am now 
over eighty-five and can no longer get up to London 
for meetings. With the aims of the Association I have 
always felt enthusiastic sympathy, in its activities 
I have greatly enjoyed my share, and for the quality 
of its publications and its lectures I have felt high 
and grateful appreciation. 

With my best wishes for the future of the Associa- 
tion. 

Yours faithfully, 


Eprrn M. BANCROFT 


Shenfield, Essex 


To the Editor of English 
Lewis Carroll and Edward Lear 
Dear Madam, 


In the autumn 1955 number of English, A. E. 
Dyson analysed very perceptively the qualities 
which have made the nonsense verse of Lewis 
Carroll and Edward Lear so famous. Mr. Dyson’s 
analysis is penetrating and ingenious, but, like 
Mr. Empson’s Freudian interpretations of Alice in 
Wonderland in Some Versions of Pastoral, it fails to take 
into account some of the most distinctive qualities 
of these two writers. It is noticeable that Mr. Dyson 
never uses terms such as ‘joy’, ‘delight’, ‘exuberance’, 
and ‘zest’ to describe the fancies of Carroll and 
Lear; yet these qualities of good humour stand as 
the most important positive values realized in these 
writers’ works. 
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Mr. Dyson compares the archetypal significance 
of Alice in Wonderland with Kafka. It is now recog- 
nized by many critics that the discovery of Freudian 
symbols or of Jungian archetypes tells us very little 
about the particular, unique achievements of a work 
of art. The quality of Alice in Wonderland is com- 
pletely different from that of The Trial, and it is 
these differences which are all-important. Similarly, 
the strange room in which Alice finds herself, with 
locked doors on either side, is very different in 
significance from, for example, the main sewer, with 
its many outlets, where Orson Welles finds himself 
trapped in the film The Third Man, or from the 
mansion of many rooms which Keats compares to 
life in one of his letters; yet all these examples are 
illustrations of the same archetype. What is im- 
portant in literature is the way archetypal situations 
are interpreted and evaluated. 

Alice discovers a small doorway through which 
she can see a beautiful garden. This can be inter- 
preted as a symbol of frustration, of man’s longing 
to escape from misery into the garden of paradise; 
but what matters in Alice in Wonderland is the way 
this situation is treated, the context in which it is 
placed. Alice uses various devices to make herself 
first smaller and then larger, and ends by swimming 
in her own tears in company with a Duck and a 
Dodo. The exuberance of Carroll’s fancy, his refusal 
to take the situation seriously, is a healthy response, 
which contrasts forcibly with the melancholia of 
Tennyson. The play of Carroll’s intelligence shows 
us a mind refusing to wallow in melodrama, and 
by its playfulness and wit revealing how the mind 
can enjoy itself whatever its situation. 

The main pleasure of reading Lear’s nonsense 
verse also stems from this play of the intellect. 
Perhaps the most illuminating part of Mr. Dyson’s 
essay is his examination of the way Lear can move 
us with his nostalgic cadences, and yet at the same 
time parody the romantic viewpoint; but Mr. 
Dyson’s use of the words ‘parody’, ‘ridicule’, and 
‘mockery’ to describe Lear’s criticism of romanticism 
does not do full justice to this play of the intellect. 
We do not recognize ‘bitter psychological truths’ 
in the suffering of the Dong with a Luminous Nose, 
for Lear’s technique transforms everything into good 
humour. He does not show us ‘the ultimate absurd- 
ity ofdeep human passions’, but by the very absurdity 
of his conceits represents a positive value. In his 
treatment of the melancholy of the Dong, or of the 
love of the Owl and the Pussy-cat, the nonsense 
quality gives evidence of a sense of joy, a movement 
of delight, which is determined to extract the maxi- 
mum of enjoyment from any given situation. 

It is this determination to enjoy which links 
Carroll’s and Lear’s work to that of many Victorian 
Prose writers. In their attempts to adjust themselves 
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to a world of disintegrating values, many writers 
appealed to ideals of stoicism and culture. Like 
Leslie Stephen, during his bad five minutes on the 
Alps, they determined to endure manfully all that 
is least explicable in human suffering, and at the 
same time to make the best of the given conditions 
of life. This will to live is seen in writers so diverse 
as Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Leslie Stephen, 
William James and his brother, Henry. This will to 
live and enjoy is symbolized in the humour of Lewis 
Carroll and Edward Lear. In contrast to Tennyson, 
who so often indulged in idle tears, Carroll and 
Lear went on their way undismayed in a world 
which gives us jam tomorrow, jam yesterday, but 
never jam today. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. B. Cox 
Assistant Lecturer in English 
University of Hull 
To the Associate Editor of English 
Dear Sir, 


A ‘Yarborough’, mentioned in your ‘Notes and 
Observations’ in the Autumn number, is a hand 
with no card higher than the nine, and it is so called 
because Lord Yarborough, when playing bridge, 
was always ready to bet a thousand to one in 
sovereigns with any of his fellow players against 
their holding such a hand. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lr.-Cot. BARWICK BROWNE 
Bournstream, Wotton-under-edge, Glos. 


To the Associate Editor of English 
Dear Sir, 

I notice in the Autumn number of English that 
you are mystified by the expression ‘O.K.’ Casting 
my mind back sixty years or so, I think it originated 
with Artemus Ward’s ‘Orl Krect’ put into the 
mouth of, was it Sam Slick? The phrase was taken 
up by telegraphists in the States (in their sophisti- 
cated days when orthographical errors were looked 
on as providing the highest form of humour) and 
duly abbreviated to ‘O.K.’ From there in due 
course it crossed the Atlantic. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. A. C. Davis 
Llanfairfechan, 
Caernarvonshire 


I am indebted to Mr. V. H. Collins for kindly 
supplying the following: An axe to grind: a private 
end to serve. The phrase is based on a story told by 
Benjamin Franklin (1706-90) of how, when he was 
a boy, a man praised a grindstone in his father’s 
yard; asked him how it worked; and, as Franklin 
turned the wheel, sharpened on it an axe of his own. 

G. B. 
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Heart and Will 


SKING no questions, and hearing no lies, 
Heart rested on a downland slope and smiled 
At the bright blue sky, and the little blue butterflies. 


Behind her back the sallow clouds came over, 
A cold blue shadow drained the fields of colour— 
Heart was alone, without her obstinate lover. 


A few harsh gulls swept over the springing corn, 
The butterflies shut their wings and hid in the grasses, 
The village below seemed lifeless and forlorn, 


But leaping out of the valley, and up the tussocky hill, 
While Heart stood ready to bear the hailstorm’s sting 
Stumbled and ran dear awkward lover Will. 


Laughing and scratched he held a persistent course 
Through whitethorn, blackthorn, dog-rose and sweet-brier, 
Till he found her a hollow beneath some prickly gorse. 


The sun shone out as they watched the shadow pass; 
In the tiny village some children ran into a garden, 
And the butterflies danced above the glistening grass. 


PETER DUNN 


Conference on the Teaching of English 
Composition 


\ 


A CONFERENCE on the Teaching of English Com- 
position was held at the City Literary Institute on 
Saturday, 15 October 1955. In the absence, through 
indisposition, of Mr. J. Garrett, Headmaster of 
Bristol Grammar School, Mr. E. Wynne Hickie 
took the chair. The opening speakers were Mr. 
J. J. Murphy, Senior English Master at the 
Sloane School, Chelsea, and Mr. C. H. Zoeftig, 
Headmaster of Woodmansterne Primary School, 
Streatham. 

In his opening remarks the Chairman pointed out 
that Mr. Murphy would be speaking from the 
standpoint of the Grammar School, and Mr. Zoeftig 
from that of the Primary School; it was important 


that the two should be considered side by side, and 
it might be found that there was a great deal of 
ground in common. 

Mr. Murphy contended that children had a 
natural aptitude for composition, and that younger 
children wrote quite readily and brightly. Help 
could be given by discussion and oral composition 
before written composition. He recommended a 
study of the Ministry of Education pamphlet 
No. 26, and stressed the importance of subjects 
which should be well within the scope of the pupils 
and of interest to them. The standard often declined 
in the fourth year at the Grammar School, and 
mistakes increased as the General Certificate 
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Examination approached. He pleaded for the 
teaching of Grammar—Parts of Speech and Clause 
Analysis—in the lower forms, and stressed the 
importance of good and suitable reading. 

Mr. Zoeftig said that his view had much in 
common with that of Mr. Murphy. He thought it 
important to encourage oral fluency before writing 
was attempted, to give ample scope and freedom 
for individual expression, and not to ‘correct’ too 
soon. He encouraged his pupils to keep personal 
books or diaries. He also thought grammar and 
punctuation should be taught early but never in 
advance of the pupil’s own English. He believed in 
allowing the teacher the latitude of a not too rigid 
time-table. 

In the course of general discussion it was suggested 
that children seemed to be losing an instinctive 
sense of rhythm. Mr. Murphy thought this was a 
matter of intelligence and that girls were better 
than boys; but Mr. Zoeftig found no difference 
between the sexes in younger children, and stressed 
the importance of music. Regret was expressed by 


Fortingall 
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some speakers at the decline in the practice of 
learning by heart. 

The Chairman suggested that the decline in 
spontaneity noted in the fourth-year Grammar 
School pupils might not be entirely due to fear of 
the examination but characteristic of the age of the 
pupils. He also thought that precision and concise- 
ness needed to be encouraged as much as imagina- 
tive creation. Mr. Murphy advocated some form of 
teaching of logic; the studies of the Sixth Form were 
exclusively literary, and not sufficient attention was 
given to English for scientists. 

Some discussion took place about the teaching of 
letter-writing, and in reply to a question Mr. Zoeftig 
stated that his pupils were not at all worried by the 
11+examination; all did well in the Composition 
test. 

The audience had an opportunity to inspect 
some very interesting examples of work done by 
Mr. Zoeftig’s pupils at Woodmansterne Primary 
School. 


(legendary birthplace of Pontius Pilate)' 


AY Pilate, passing sentence on the Jew, 
Knew he was innocent, as long ago 
Himself a child among the Scottish hills, 


Feeling free winds across the moorlands blow. 


And calling for the bowl, he saw within, 


Not the wide highroad of the Appian way, 
Nor pillared Rome, but sheep tracks through the heath, 


And tranquil meadows by the river Tay, 


And felt the unchanging judgment of the hills 
Would cast his shadow over many lands; 


Then in the waters of a Scottish tarn 
He washed the blood of Jesus from his hands. 


* A short time before the birth of Christ, Caesar Augustus sent an embassy to Metellanus, King of Scotland; and it 


CELIA RANDALL 


is said that one of the ambassadors was the father of Pontius Pilate, and that Pilate was born during the Scottish 


sojourn of the Romans at Fortingall. 
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Association Notes 


AUTUMN LECTURES 


A LECTURE was given on Saturday, 24 September, 
by Mr. J. Macqueen-Pope on the “Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane’, with Mr. Ernest H. Short in the chair. 

Drury Lane, the lecturer pointed out, was the 
oldest theatre still in use as such. After the oppres- 
sion of the theatre during the Commonwealth 
period, its fortunes revived with the Restoration, 
and actors became important. In 1663 the Theatre 
Royal was established by Royal Charter for a Royal 
Company; it was therefore uniquely entitled to the 
term ‘Royal’, and its attendants were the only 
Officials outside a palace to wear the Royal livery. 
Its foundation brought freedom for the profession; 
its purpose was to stage ‘clean and pure’ comedies, 
and its cast included women ‘in the interests of 
morals’. It employed eight actresses, amongst whom 
Nell Gwynn (who was never an orange-seller) per- 
formed brilliantly as a comedienne for four and a 
half years. Built by Killigrew for £2,400, it was 
burned down in 1672 and rebuilt by Wren for 
£4,000; alterations in its auditorium in 1921 cost 
£100,000. From Charles II onwards every reigning 
sovereign of England had attended this theatre; in 
1746 the news of the victory of Culloden was 
brought to George II in his box, and the company 
sang ‘God Save the King’—the first time it was sung 
in public—and ‘Rule Britannia!’ In the foyer 
George III administered to his son (afterwards 
George IV) a public thrashing. It was in Drury 
Lane theatre that Macklin first acted the part of 
Shylock, as opposed to reciting it; his realism scared 
George II into a sleepless night. It was here too that 
Garrick introduced elaborate stage costumes, those 
which were the property of the theatre being so 
marked (whence the term ‘properties’). This 
theatre also witnessed the sudden rise from dire 
poverty to fame and greatness of Edmund Kean. 

The theatre had passed through many vicissitudes 
of management concerning which the lecturer 
recounted various entertaining anecdotes, including 
stories of Sheridan, whose School for Scandal was pro- 
duced there in 1777. Sheridan was locked in his 
room with a bottle of wine and some sandwiches 
until he had written another play, and so The Critic 
was born. These lively anecdotes included some 
concerning the Drury Lane ghost, whose appear- 
ance before and during each successful production 
caused him to be regarded as something of a mascot. 

The theatre was again burned down in 1809, and 
the present building was erected by Samuel Whit- 
bread. 


On Saturday, 22 October, a Poetry Recital was 


given by Mr. Robert Speaight, with Miss Alicia 
Percival in the chair. This was, to judge by the 
large attendance, an exceedingly popular event, 
and Mr. Speaight’s reading was warmly appre- 
ciated by the audience. 

On Saturday, 19 November, a lecture was given 
by Professor R. M. Wilson on ‘Language: Facts and 
Fancies’. Dr. Beatrice White was in the chair. 
This lecture, in an abridged form, will appear as 
an article in a coming number of English. 


At the Conference of Educational Associations 
held at University College, London, in January, 
the English Association lecture was delivered by 
Mr. A. D. C. Peterson, O.B.E., Headmaster of 
Dover College, on ‘The Teaching of English Litera- 
ture in Sixth Forms’. The chair was taken by 
Mr. A. N. Gilkes, High Master of St. Paul’s School. 

Mr. Peterson drew a distinction between in- 
formal teaching designed to stimulate interest, and 
formal teaching in preparation for the Certificate 
Examination. Sixth Form studies today were 
governed by the examination; in many schools 
pupils spent 80-90 per cent. of their time in pre- 
paration for it. It was therefore to be assumed that 
this examination would be the governing factor in 
the teaching of English literature. We could no 
longer afford to give as much time to the kind of 
inspiring digression that used to be so valuable. 
The curriculum of Sixth Forms had to be devised 
to suit the majority; and it was therefore unrealistic 
for individual universities or colleges to reduce the 
number of ‘A’ level subjects required to two unless 
all the other authorities who were the arbiters of 
university awards did the same. An easier solution 
of the problem of over-specialization would be to 
require, say, two scientific and one ‘Arts’ subject 
(or vice versa), and the right Arts subject for most 
scientists and historians might well be English 
Literature. As a subject it satisfied three important 
requirements: that it trained a skill which was 
socially necessary, that it imparted an equally 
desirable body of knowledge, and that it com- 
municated an artistic taste and enthusiasm. It was 
not true that we learned about human nature from 
life rather than from books; our reading gave us the 
pattern we imposed upon life. The communication 
of artistic taste was therefore not the only aim of our 
teaching. Genuine reactions of adolescent minds 
to the beauties of poetry were not examinable; 
answers given were too often insincere. Literary 
appreciation should be regarded as a by-product, 
outside the scope of the examination. We should 
pay more attention to logical construction and 
purity of language; and to the practice of imitation 
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and parody. Shakespeare should continue to be 
given paramount importance, but for the rest a set 
period was better than a set literary form, or a 
group of unrelated books. The set books should 
include historians and scientific writers. Questions 
should be more on the subject-matter and less on 
the literary qualities of the works. Candidates 
might themselves more easily learn to write if they 
devoted less time to the most difficult form of 


writing—literary criticism. The questions should be . 


fewer, allowing more time for thought. The cure 
for over-specialization in science was to humanize 
the scientists, and our own literature was the best 
instrument for achieving this end. 


The Executive Committee of the Central Body 
of the Association wishes to express its sincere con- 
gratulations to those responsible for forming the 


Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 
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branches in British Honduras, East Pakistan, and 
Trivandrum, S. India, and also for reviving the 
branch in Cape Town, South Africa, which was 
closed as long ago as 1935. 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 

34-40, 42, 43, 45-51, 53, 54 57, and the Presi- 

dential Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 25, 28-32, 34, 35- 
Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 

xxxii, and English Studies 1948. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vii, 


iii, 


The Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon will be held on Saturday, 16 June, at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s new hall, when the Presidential Address, ‘Literature and the 
Historian’, will be given in the morning by Dr. C. V. Wedgwood, C.B.E. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1956 Summer number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, Surrey, and contributions should reach her 
not later than Friday, 4 May. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 


possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 


New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, 


£2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 


MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 


Branch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 2s5., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 


members. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 


Place, London, S.W. 7. 


enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SIR JAMES DUFF, D.C.L., LL.D., Warden of the 
Durham Colleges, University of Durham. Chairman: MISS C. REID, High School 
for Girls, Worthing. Hon. Secretary - C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth’s School, Barnet. 

Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 

other organizations interested in school libraries, offers 

the following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by C. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 
4s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 


Other Publications at reduced prices 
Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/9), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


THE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 


DIRECTORY 
1955-56 


The officially recognized reference book to 

National Education, containing over 500 

pages of carefully collated information. 
Principal Contents 


Complete directory of Local Education 
Authorities and principal officials. Full 


HEFFER'S 


BOOKSHOP 
THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


[1 end] 


lists of Secondary and Technical Schools, 
Polytechnics, Art Schools, Training 
Colleges, Universities, Approved Schools, 
Special Schools, Libraries, Residential 
Adult Colleges, — Associations, 


Demy 8vo. Cloth Board Binding 
25s. (including postage) 
From all Booksellers, or 
The School Government Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 
98 Kingston Road, Merton Park, 
London, S.W. 19 
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THE ELIZABETHAN LOVE SONNET 


J. W. LEVER 


The first full length study of the Elizabethan sonnet for fifty years. Its 
section on Shakespeare is of special interest for it considers his sonnets as 
an organic entity and in relation to the general Elizabethan tradition. 25s. 


POPE’S DUNCIAD: A Study of its Meaning 


AUBREY L. WILLIAMS 


Pope’s Dunciad is undoubtedly one of the poet’s greatest works of art. 
Because of its weighty historical content it is also the most controversial 
and difficult of Pope’s works. This essay attempts to place in a new context 
many of the more controversial aspects of the Dunciad and also to explore 
areas of meaning in the poem which in the past have been disregarded or 
only partially understood. 18s. 


METHUEN 


ENGLISH FOR MIDDLE FORMS 


G. F. LAMB, M.A. This book is intended specifically to lead up to Mr 
Lamb’s highly successful English for General Certificate, but it should also be 
found useful for boys and girls of thirteen to fifteen whether or not they are 
subsequently to take the Certificate. In addition to Composition in its various 
forms, Punctuation, Spelling, Vocabulary, Reported Speech, Note-making, 
Summarizing, and Comprehension are also covered, and some suggestions for 
practice in Spoken English are added. Ready March, about 5s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FOR GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
And Similar Examinations 


G. F. LAMB, M.A. “The book thoroughly covers all the ground necessary 
for a G.C.E. pass at ordinary level. Any boy or girl of reasonable intelligence 
and sufficient application who works through its 260 pages will know all that 
the examiners require of him and more. An A-stream grammar school pupil 
could use it on his own and it would also be an admirable guide to any older 
technical student seeking to qualify in English in his spare time.”—7The Times 
Educational Supplement. Third Impression, 6s. 6d. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


*FOR BOOK 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 
Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music, Lending Library, 
Foreign Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


CRITICS AND PERSONS 


JOHN EVELYN: Diary—Complete Text; edited “uf E. S. 
DE 6 vols. £15. 15s. 


STEPHEN RUNCIMAN: The Medieval Manichee 18s. 
DAVID CECIL: Walter Pater 3s. 6d. 
3. L. CLIFFORD: Young Samuel Johnson 


F. 8. BOAS: Sir Philip Sidney 

D. H. LAWRENCE: Selected Literary Criticism 
MARIANNE MOORE: Predilections 

1. A. RICHARDS: Speculative Instruments 

3. C. Powys: Visions and Revisions 

D. WALDO CLARKE: Writers of Today 

JULIAN SYMONS [Ed.]: Thomas Carlyle 27s. 6d. 


GORDON RAY: ba Uses of Adversity, 181 ee 
W. M. Thackeray 
S. C. COCKERELL : The Best of Friends ae 


A. C. WARD: eet History of English 
Vol. Ill 25s. 


E. BENTLEY: Jacobean and Caroline Stage. 
oVols. £7. 7s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


By appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 3601-5 


Selected and Edited by 
L. B. CONTI 


Mount Parnassus 


The purpose of this anthology of 
poetry for schools is to provide a 
graduated selection of English verse 
representative of some of the best 
poetry in the English language. 6s. 6d. 


The Scholar’s Library 


P. D. CUMMINS 
Worlds to Conquer 


In this anthology all the passages, 
taken from writings of the past 
hundred years, have brief introduc- 
tions, and are grouped as Universal, 
Personal, or Future Worlds to Con- 
quer. Contains explanatory notes for 
unusual references and remote allu- 
sions. 
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WINTER’S TALES I 


‘A very exciting collection indeed, 
full of promise, achievement and 
variety.’ Spectator. ‘Each story has 
obviously been chosen with the ut- 
most discrimination.’ Time and Tide. 
‘Of a high standard and subtly com- 
piled roughly to suit all reasonable 
tastes.” News Chronicle. Illustrated. 

16s. 
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